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THE TOWN OF GOFFSTOWN. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


GOFFSTOWN, 
one of the bright- 
est gems of Hills- 
borough county, 
lies in the north- 
eastern part, and 
is bounded as fol- 
lows: North by 
Merrimack coun- 
ty, east by Man- 
chester, south by 
Bedford, and west by New Boston 
and Weare. 

The town was first settled in 1741 
or 1742 by Scotch-Irish and English 
emigrants, some following in the 
wake of the Pilgrim fathers to Massa- 
chusetts, some coming from the 
blood-stained walls of Londonderry 
to that other Londonderry across the 
sea, all eventually to settle here. Thus 
on one side we can trace our ancestry 
back to the Puritans, on the other to 
the Cavaliers. 
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‘* What sought they thus afar 
Bright jewels of the mine, 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war, 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


“ Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod, 
They have left unstained what they have 
found, 
Freedom to worship God.”’ 


Before the town was chartered by 
Governor Wentworth, in 1761, it 
was known as Narragansett No. 4, 
being one of the various divisions 
numbered from one to seven, and 
given by Massachusetts to the sur- 
viving soldiers of King Phillip’s 
War. But it seems Massachusetts 
was not the rightful owner of these 
grants, for sometime previous to this 
the whole of the territory of New 
Hampshire was given to an English 
naval officer by the name of John 
Mason, by the king. After consid- 
erable controversy on both sides, the 
heirs of the original proprietor won, 
and the ownership of these different 
divisions passed into other hands, 
which, as soon as they were settled, 
applied for charters and became 
towns with authority to govern them- 
selves. 

Goffstown was named for Col. John 
Goff, who first settled at Goff’s Falls, 
but subsequently moved to Bedford. 
We do not think he ever had a per- 
manent residence here. He was a 
man of rare ability, and one of the 
most renowned Indian fighters of his 
day, taking an active part in both 
the French and Indian Wars, and 
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Congregational Church. 


afterwards winning new laurels in 
the Revolution. 

Colonel Goff combined the profes- 
sion of a minister of the gospel with 
that of the soldier, and quite fre- 
quently preached here and in other 
places around, proving that he was 
no less a man of peace than of war. 
We believe he is buried at Bedford, 
but wherever his last resting place 
may be it should be marked by a 
substantial monument, for John Goff 
was a man worthy of remembrance. 

The first meeting house was erected 





Town Hail. 


in 1768, at the Centre, now Gras- 
mere, on the site of the new school- 
house, and was used as a town house 
as well, until the one at the West 
village was built. The first settled 
minister was Rev. Joseph Currier, 
who was ordained October 30, 1771, 
and the Congregational church was 
also organized at that time. Mr. 
Currier completed his labors in 





Methodist Church. 


August, 1774. At the time he left 
war was brewing. In a year it 
came. Goffstown was intensely pa- 
triotic. It gave of its men and 
means freely to the cause of liberty 
and independence. Preaching and 
schooling were held secondary in im- 
portance. In 1775, the committee 
on preaching and schools were re- 
quested to desist from disposing of 
any more money till further orders, 
and money was appropriated to pur- 
chase gunpowder, lead, and flints. 
Our men fought bravely under the 
leadership of General Stark and Colo- 
nel Goff at Bunker Hill and Ben- 
nington, and distinguished them- 
selves in many ways throughout the 
trying ordeal of the seven years war. 
And our women were po less patriotic, 
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running bullets to carry death and 
destruction to the enemy, spinning, 
and tending their looms to provide 
clothing and equipments for those at 
the front. ’ 

This town was once noted for its 
fine woods and lumber, many noble 
trees being cut and hauled down the 
Mast road to Portsmouth to be used 
as masts in the king’s navy. This 
was prior to the Revolution. Of 
course after that ended, the royal 
surveyor's and the king’s mark be- 
came a thing of the past. 

The town was also celebrated as a 
hunting and fishing ground; the woods 
around the Piscataquog abounded 
with deer, while the river itself was 
literally alive with fish, the sal- 
mon, shad, and alewives predominat- 
ing—but none of these finny tribes 





Methodist Church at Grasmere. 


can be found in its waters to-day, 
showing the changes time and civili- 
zation have wrought. This was a 
favorite resort of the Indians, the 
Piscataquog being named by them, 
‘*the great deer place.’’ 

Among the first settlers in town 
were the Kennedys, who located on 
Kennedy hill, coming daily from the 
garrison at Bedford and returning at 
night to ensure safety from the In- 
dians. They built the first grist-mill 
and the stones could still be seen in 





St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, 


1859, lying in a brook in the middle 
of the Andrew McDougall farm, so 
says Dr. Carr in his sketch of the 
town in the ‘‘ History of Hillsbor- 
ough County.” Supposing them num- 
bered with the things that were, and 
lamenting this fact we ;wrote to Ed- 
win Flanders of Grasmere, and were 
agreeably surprised to receive this 
information : 
GRASMERE, March 7, 1808. 

Mr. Moses GAGE SHIRLEY, 

DEAR Sir: The mill stones of the first grist- 
mill are still in existence, Will Roberts having 
what appears to be the oldest, and the McDou- 
galls having what appears to be a little later 
set. Itseemsa pity that these and some other 
relics of olden times cannot be kept. Perhaps 
they may be. Please excuse delay in replying. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN FLANDERS. 


We heartily endorse Mr. Flanders’s 
sentiments in regard to the relics. 


Why not start a museum somewhere 
and preserve them? We feel sure if 
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steps were taken in this direction, 
the owners of the first mill stones 
would gladly donate them. 

Samuel Blodgett, projector of the 
Amoskeag canal and Robert Mc- 
Gregor, who built the first bridge 
over the Merrimack, were among the 
early residents of this town, a fact 
which we are glad to chronicle, for 
in many respects they were both 
very noted and remarkable men. 

Old Antipas Dodge, who, with 
sturdy John Dinsmore, made the first 
clearings near the Uncanoonucs, was 





Engine House. 


a noted character in his day, and re- 
membered for his quaint stories and 
original sayings, some of which were 
repeated far and wide. and occasion- 
ally one hears them now. We will 
give one or two: 

One day Mr. Dodge was out hunt- 
ing near his home on the mountain 
when his dog started a deer and 
chased it around the other side. 
Fearing it would be too late to shoot 
it when it came back as it was then 
getting dark, Mr. Dodge, so the 
story goes, bent his gun around a 
tree and discharged it. The next 
day he went out and found the deer, 
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claiming the shot had gone around 
the mountain and proved fatal. An- 
other time he was fishing at Amos- 
keag, which was then a part of Goffs- 
town, when he espied seven wild 





Shirley Hill Schoolhouse, 


geese sitting on the limb of a tree 
projecting out over the river, and 
being desirous of bagging them all, 
he hit upon a method. Getting his 
gun, which he usually carried, he 
fired the first shot, splitting the limb, 
and catching the geese by the toes, 
then firing again he cut the limb 
from the tree and waded out into the 
river after it. When he returned he 
was surprised to find that he had not 





Parker District Schoolhouse. 


only secured all the geese but caught 
seventeen pounds of salmon trout in 
his pockets, and we don’t suppose 
it was ‘‘much of a day for fishing 
either,’’ to hear him tell it. 

When the Salem witchcraft was 
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Paige Brothers Block. 


abroad, so says an eminent authority, 
““two women were arrested for be- 
witching two men in this town.” We 
do not think anything strange of this, 
however. On the contrary we wonder 
more cases did not occur, if the girls 
of Goffstown were as bewitching then 
as they are now. Both offenders (?) 
were duly tried, but no just grounds 
for complaint being found against 
them, they were dismissed. 

Another incident of historical value 
may be found in Rev. S. L. Ger- 
ould’s sketch of the Congregational 
church in the ‘‘ History of Hills- 
borough County,’’ and reads as 
follows : 

‘‘It may surprise some of you to 
know that slavery ever existed in 
this place; but this must have been 
the case, as, September 1, 1785, 
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Shirley Station. 


Catherine, a negro, formerly belong- 
ing to Esq. Blodgett was baptized.’’ 
As far as we know, however, this 
was the first and last case of slavery 
ever reported in town. 

Among those who have helped 
make the history of Goffstown and 
have gone to their reward we place 
first the name of David Lawrence 
Morrill, minister, doctor, member of 
the legislature, United States sena- 
tor, and twice governor of the state. 
Surely, such a record as this ought 
to make every son and daughter of 
Goffstown proud that such a distin- 
guished man once lived among us. 
Next we place the name of Dr. 
Alonzo F. Carr, through whose per- 
sonal efforts, largely, many of the 
early facts and traditions of the town 
have been preserved, most of them 
being recorded in his inimitable 





Piscataquog River. 


sketch of Goffstown in the ‘‘ History 
of. Hillsborough County,’’ to which 
we have alluded elsewhere. Dr. 
Carr was a state senator and held 
many offices of public trust. As a 
physician he took high rank, and 
was noted as an inventor of a surgi- 
cal appliance for fractured limbs. 
As a man he was conscientious and 
highly respected by all who knew 
him. His life was consecrated to the 
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service of humanity, and time alone 
can do justice to his work. 

Dr. Daniel Little and his son, John 
S. Little, were both able and success- 
ful practitioners who resided at the 
Centre. Both were graduates of 
Dartmouth Medical school, and both 
represented the town in the legis- 
lature. 

Among the well-known laymen and 
clergymen we place the name of Rev. 
John Peacock, founder of the First 





Wall of Reservoir. 


Baptist church at Manchester, and 
who preached here with marked suc- 
cess in 1828. 

Another familiar face and figure 
among us for many years was Rev. 
James Willey Poland. Dr. Poland, 
as he was more familiarly called, was 
thrice pastor of the Baptist church, 
and served the town for many years 
as superintendent of the public 
schools. It has been truly said ‘‘ he 
was everybody's friend.’’ He loved 
Goffstown, and Goffstown does well 
to respect his memory. 

David A. Parker is another who 
will be remembered. He was asso- 
ciated with his brother, Hon. John 
M. Parker, in business for upwards 
of fifty years, and was considered 
one of the best judges of lumber 
anywhere around. 








Reservoir. 


Another well-known and highly 
esteemed citizen was Hon. Jesse 
Carr, who carried on the wheel- 
wright business here for many years. 
He was quite prominent in town 
affairs and held many offices of pub- 
lic trust. He was a member of the 
legislature, twice state senator, and 
one of the side judges of Hillsbor- 
ough county for twenty years. 

George P. Hadley, Sr., was an- 
other distinguished citizen. A gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, he served 
two terms in the legislature, and was 
often employed as a land surveyor 
and frequently acted as arbiter in 
law disputes. He took a deep inter- 
est in all the affairs of the commun- 
ity, and was highly esteemed and 
respected by all. 

We cannot close our list without 
briefly alluding to Capt. Charles 
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Henry L. Stark. Bertha M. Pattee. 





High School. 





Edna A, Allison. Prof. E. R. Pearce. 


Schoolhouse at Grasmere. 





Gertrude J. Green. 


Mabe! M. Estes. 


Stinson and his estimable wife, whose 
combined influence in church and 
town affairs still lives, and will con- 
tinue to live and be an inspiration 
and blessing for many years to come. 

In all the patriotic conflicts of the 
country, Goffstown has always done 
her part in a creditable manner, 
quite a number of our ancestors hav- 
ing fought in the French and Indian 
wars. During the long and severe 


Mary A. Warren. Annie R, Flanders. 


service of the Revolution, Goffstown 
had from first to last seventy-five 
men in the field, many of them dying 
of disease or in battle, or returning 
with severe and painful wounds. In 
the War of the Rebellion the town 
sent 242 men to the front, and at the 
close of the war incurred thereby a 
debt of $45,000. The soldiers of 
Goffstown were in nearly every regi- 
ment of New Hampshire, and Goffs- 
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town was represented in nearly every 
battle of the departments of the Poto- 
mac and Atlantic, also Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Her sons died at 
Andersonville, Danville, and Libby 
prisons, and some endured to return 
after suffering in those terrible prison 
pens. 

It has been suggested and we hope 
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Charles S. Parker. 





Residence of Charles S, Parker. 
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the time is not far distant when ‘suit- 
able tablets appropriately inscribed 
and bearing the names of all our 
Revolutionary heroes shall find a per- 
manent place upon the walls of our 
town hall. Nothing could serve bet- 
ter to keep the fires of patriotism 
alive and burning. Give us these 
memorials now, and sooner or later 


Frank A. Parker. 





Residence of Frank A. Parker. 
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some public-spirited citizen will pro- 
We 
cannot afford to let our sister towns 
do more than we to honor the mem- 
ory of the brave who risked their all 
upon the battle-field. Let us remem- 
ber this, and keep their memory green. 

The West village, which comprises 
most of the business and industrial 
part of Goffstown, is located on the 
North Weare and Henniker branch 
of the Boston & Maine railroad, and 
is eight miles from Manchester and 
sixty-four from Boston. It is beauti- 
fully situated with matchless moun- 
tain scenery and hills on every side, 
while the bright waters of the Pis- 
cataquog glide like a silvery ribbon 


vide for a soldier’s monument. 
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through it on their way to the Mer- 
rimack, and then onward to the sea. 
The water-supply of the village comes 
from the new reservoir on Whittle’s 
brook, about a mile away, which was 
built in 1892, by local capital, at a 
total cost of $41,488.17. The capac- 
ity of the reservoir is 2,250,000 gal- 
lons. The brook on which the reser- 
voir is located 


derives its supply 





Grange Hail. 


mainly from the slopes of the Unca- 
noonuc mountains and partly from 
the McGregor meadow. The water- 
shed of the reservoir is about six 
hundred acres. The water has the 
purity of mountain streams, is soft, 
and free from alkali, and of a quan- 
tity sufficient to supply the vil- 
lage for both domestic and fire 
purposes. There are forty hy- 
drants located at different 
places in town, and two hose 
companies which afford ample 
protection in case of fire. 

The streets are lighted by 
four arc and fifty incandescent 
lights, furnished by the Union 
Electric Light Co., of Kelley’s 
Falls. Besides this the com- 
pany’s wires supply a number 
of private families and nearly 
all the business blocks. This 
same company has just fin- 














ished building a large dam at 
Gregg’s Falls, between this village 
and Grasmere, where they will erect 
another power-house soon. 
Macadamized sidewalks run 
throughout the village and up to the 
doors of many private dwellings, thus 
ensuring the safety and convenience 
of pedestrians. There is one thing 
at fault which can be easily remedied, 
and really should be at no distant 
date, and that is the more accurate 
location of the village streets. Signs 
should be painted and located at 
every corner, and when this is done, 
it would be natural, of course, for 
the residents to want their houses 
numbered, for we are outgrowing the 
provincial ways of the town and go- 
ing to be a city sometime. Another 
thing would be appreciated, an elec- 
tric road to Manchester or an earlier 
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going and a later returning train, 
with cheaper fares on the steam cars. 
Why can’t we have one or both? 
It seems worth trying for. The 
Goffstown board of trade was organ- 
ized May 2, 1894, and is still in a 
flourishing condition. The present 
officers are: President, Dr. Charles F. 
George; vice-president, S. M. Chris- 
tie; secretary, Frank E. Paige; treas- 
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P. C. Cheney & Co.'s Pulp Mill. 


urer, Charles White; directors, Hon. 
John M. Parker, W. U. Carlton, and 
Ernest Johnson. 

The town hall and opera house is 
centrally located and affords the best 
of accommodations for dancing par- 
ties and theatrical troupes, the upper 
hall being laid with a hardwood floor 
and furnished with a good stage and 
ample supplies. Over the main en- 
trance of the hall is a convenient bal- 
cony; the lower hall is occupied by 
the voting booths and town officers’ 
rooms; it is also used as a dining- 
room when any event of sufficient 
importance demands it. In the base- 
ment underneath is located ‘‘the 
cooler’? or town jail. The town 
house was remodeled and rebuilt in 
1889 from plans drawn by William 
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M. Butterfield of Manchester. George 
W. Colby, our popular deputy sheriff, 
was the contractor and builder. At 
its completion it was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, Hon. John 
M. Parker being president of the day, 
and Hon. David A. Taggart, another 
honored son of Goffstown, the chief 
orator. Through the generosity of 
the citizens, a town clock was secured 
and set up in the tower after its com- 


is no permanent fund established, the 
town making annual appropriations 
for books. Here is a chance for some 
liberal-minded person to endow it 
and to help in the grand scheme of 
education and upbuilding that the 
public library always brings. Dona- 
tions in books are always acceptable 
by Miss Isadore Johnson, librarian. 
The library is open to the public 
every Saturday from 3 to 8 p. m. 





Union Electric Light Company's Plant at Kelley's Falls. 


pletion, which adds much to its ap- 
pearance and usefulness. 

The Rogers Free Public library 
located in the town house was estab- 
lished in 1888, and owes its inception 
to the late Miss Lucy Rogers of Bos- 
ton. From the seven hundred vol- 
umes given by Miss Rogers and her 
friends there has been a steady in- 
crease until the library numbers at 
present over twenty-one hundred vol- 
umes, not including government and 
state reports, pamphlets, etc. There 


The Goffstown High school next 
demands our attention. It is in a 
good location in the centre of the 
village and easy of access by all who 
attend it. The bright faces of the 
children and students, and the un- 
varying politeness of the handsome 
corps of teachers, make a visit to it at 
any time of more than passing inter- 
est, a pleasant fact to which the writ- 
er can personally testify, for we have 
been there, and from what we have 
observed we do not think it will be 
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H. K. Libbey, Suz. 





Officers. 
HILLSBOROUGH 


the teachers’ fault if the present gen- 
eration is not educated. Below are 
the different divisions and the teach- 
ers of each: High school, Henry L. 
Stark, principal, Miss Bertha M. 
Pattee, assistant; grammar, Miss 
Edna A. Allison; intermediate, Miss 
Gertrude J. Green; primary, Miss 
Mabel M. Estes; lower primary, Miss 





Mrs. H.K, Libbey, Watron. 





Main Buildings. 
COUNTY FARM, 


Mary A. Warren. Mr. Stark is a 
graduate of Dartmouth college, a son 
of the late L. H. Stark, and a de- 
scendant of Gen. John Stark of Revo- 
lutionary fame. All the lady teach- 
ers are graduates of various acade- 
mies and the State Normal school at 
Plymouth. The High school is pro- 
vided with a reference library and 
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physical apparatus. Four years are 
required to complete the course. 
Music and drawing are taught in all 
grades below the High, Mrs. Arthur 
Pattee being the special teacher in 
music. 


Among the former principals of the 
High school whose work and influ- 
ence were felt not only in the school- 
room, but throughout the town, we 
should not forget to mention the 





Kendrick Kendall, 


Frank Hadley. 
xxiv—18 


Residence of George P. Hadley. 





Residence of Frank Hadley. 


name of Prof. E. R. Pearse, now of 
Milford, N. Y. 

We next come to the churches: 
The Congregational church located 
on Main street near the town hall, is 
the largest and best arranged church 
edifice in town. During Rev. James 
E. Odlin’s pastorate, 1890, this 
church was remodeled and rebuilt, 
memorial windows were put in, the 
audience-room reseated, modern desk 
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Residence of Rev. A. W. Sibley. 


supplied for the pulpit, and an organ 
furnished, the gift of Miss Mary 
Hadley, in memory of her brother, 
Deacon Alvin Hadley. An addi- 
tion was built on the southwest end 
of the building in which was fitted 
up a vestry, ladies’ parlor, and pas- 
tor’s room. In the basement is a 
kitchen, and under the main part a 
dining-room, the whole heated by 
two furnaces. The seating capacity 
of the church is between seven and 
eight hundred. Few churches out- 
side the city have a more convenient 
and pleasant church home. Special 
mention should be made of the three 
handsome memorial windows in front, 
representing the parable of the sower, 
the gift of Mrs. Mary A. Stinson, in 
memory of her husband, Capt. Charles 
Stinson. This church boasts of the 
oldest history and largest member- 





Rev. A. W. Sibley. Shirley M. Johnson, 


ship of any church in town. 
Beginning with its first pas- 
tor, Rev. Joseph Currier, 
1771, down to the present 
pastor, Rev. Henry H. Went- 
worth, 1898, it has had thir- 
teen in all, and four differ- 
ent church edifices. Rev. 
S. L. Gerould, now of Hol- 
lis, was pastor of the church 
seventeen years before Mr. 
Odlin came, which is the 
longest record of continuous 
service. Mr. Gerould prepared the 
church manual, and his influence as 
a minister and a citizen is still felt in 
the community. Portraits of all the 
ministers, past and present, can be 
seen hanging in the church, among 
them the likeness of Governor Mor- 
ril, who preached here from 1802 to 
1811. The one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the church was 
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Residence of S. M. Johnson. 


celebrated October 30, 1896, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The member- 
ship at present numbers 211, with 
over 260 in the Sunday-school. The 
Y. P. S.C. E., Miss Annie M. Ken- 
dall, president, has a membership of 
85; the Junior C. E., Miss Carrie E. 
Hoyt, president, has 61. Miss Mary 
Warren is president of the King’s 
Daughters, another order connected 
with the church. 

The Second M. E. church, Rev. 
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C. J. Brown, pastor, is located on 
North Mast street, and is newly built 
and modern throughout. This church 
was made possible mainly through 
the untiring efforts of its first pastor, 
Rev. L. R. Danforth. It was com- 
menced March 26, 1889, and dedi- 
Among 
the pastors to be remembered is Rev. 
Henry E. Allen, now of Derry. The 
church is thrifty and aggressive, and 
has a membership of over seventy. 


cated November 11, 1890. 





Residence of G. W. Colby. 


attendance is 
good, and quite a number belong to 
the Epworth League. 


The Sunday-school 


St. Matthew’s Episcopal church is 
also located on North Mast street, 
and is beautifully situated with giant 
oaks and elms facing it in front. For 
several years past there has been no 
resident clergyman, services being 
conducted by the rector of _ 
Grace Episcopal church, om 
Manchester. 

The Advent society of 
Goffstown have regular Sun- 
day services and weekly 
ptayer-meetings at Pythian 
hall. Their congregations 
compare well with the at- 
tendance at other churches, 
and are increasing in 
interest and numbers. 
The society contemplates 
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George W. Colby. Edwin A. Blaisdell. 


building a church in the near future. 

Quite a number of secret orders are 
located here, of which we mention 
the most prominent. 

Webster Lodge, No. 24, I. O. O. F. 
was instituted March 26, 1877, with 
twenty-six charter members. It now 
has a membership of one hundred and 
thirty, and has lost but three by 
death since it was organized, which 
is a remarkable showing. Webster 
Lodge has a valuable support in 
Mystery Lodge, No. 39, D. of R., 
with its two hundred and sixteen 
members, the largest membership of 
any secret order in town. 

Advance Lodge, No. 37, K. of P., 
was instituted April 10, 1890, with 
twenty-two charter members. It has 
now over one hundred and twenty- 
three, and is considered one of the 
banner lodges of the state. 
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Baptist Church at Grasmere. 





Otis F. Sumner's Block. 





Store of Blaisdell & Co. 


Bible Lodge, No. 93, A. F. & A. M., 
was instituted May 16, 1877, and has 
a membership of sixty-nine. The 
past masters of Bible Lodge are: 
James Connor, David A. Paige, 
James G. Taggart, Dr. C. F. George, 
Otis F. Sumner, Josiah Lasselle, Amos 
H. Merrill, James R. Ferson, D. C. 
Tolford, and William S. Rowell. 





S D. Jonnson. 





Central Block, 


Bible Lodge boasts of one of the 
finest lodge rooms to be found any- 
where outside the cities, a fact in 
which all the members take a just 
pride. 

Uncanoonuc Grange, No. 40, P. 
of H., was organized October 29, 
1874, with thirty charter members, 
and numbers at present one hundred 
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W. L. Sargent’s Stables. Residence of Frank T. Moore. 


and sixty. This is one of the most hundred and thirty-one charter mem- 
popular and prosperous orders in bers, and is still very vigorous and 
town. flourishing. 
Goffstown Lodge, No. 87,1.0.G.T., Goffstown Council, No. 20, O. U. 
was instituted in 1891, with one A. M., was instituted September 12, 
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1893, with twenty-six charter mem- 
bers, and has now a membership of 
over seventy. 

Massapatanapas Tribe, I. O. R. M., 
was instituted May 12, 1897, with 
twenty charter members; at present 
it has twenty-nine. 

Charles Stinson Post, G. A. R., 
was instituted July 28, 1882, with 
nineteen charter members. It now 





Poore & Colby's Block. 





Pleasant View Farm. 


has thirty-one. Charles Stinson Post, 
G. A. R. Relief Corps, No. 82, in- 
stituted December 1, 1896, has forty- 
two members. 

The sash and blind shops of Ken- 
dall, Hadley & Co., and the Frank 
Hadley Co., located at the West 
village, do a large and flourishing 
business, and give employment to 
many hands. Most of the finished 
product goes to Boston, and is 
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shipped from there to all parts of the 
globe. 

All of the necessities of life and 
many of the luxuries can be bought 
in Goffstown as cheap as elsewhere, 
so there is no need of going outside 
the town to trade. We give the 
names and locations of the principal 
firms and business houses in town, 
all of whom will be pleased to sell 
you anything in their line. 

General merchandise, flour and 
grain—Parker Brothers: store on 
Main street, grist-mill on the Piscata- 
quog. 





New Hampshire Central House. 


Meat market, groceries, and pro- 
visions—Walter L. Sargent, Church 
street. Livery stable connected with 
store. 

General merchandise and groceries 
—Poore & Bowen, Main street, Poore 
& Colby's block. 

Dry goods, confectionery, ete.— 
Frank E. Paige, Main street, Blais- 
dell & Co., Church street. 

Druggists—Otis F. Sumner, Main 
street, Sumner block; Central Phar- 
macy, S. M. Johnson, proprietor, cor- 
ner of Main and Elm. 

Bakery—Frank B. Mills, Central 
block. 

Clapboards, shingles, and matched 
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boards—John W. Story; office near 
railroad station. 

Livery coal and ice— 
Charles G. Barnard, Main street. 

Stoves and tinware—Rand & Jenks, 
Elm street; A. P. Seaton, North 
Mast. 

Boots and shoes—H. H. Smith, 
Paige Brothers block, Main street. 

Blacksmiths—Moore & Campbell, 


stable, 








Mount Pleasant 


Farm. 


Elm street, and Paul & McFadden, 
Main street. 

Barbers—lIra B. Bell and Fred C. 
Ferson, Main street. 

Job printing and bicycle repairing 
—Guy F. Paige, Main street. 

Hotel—The New Hampshire Cen- 
tral House, Main street, J. W. Car- 
ney, manager. 

Insurance— Edwin A. 
Church street. 


Blaisdell, 
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Contractor and builder—George 
W. Colby, North Mast street. 

Harness shop—Frank S. Dearborn, 
Elm street. 

Undertaker—A. H. Parker; un- 
dertaking rooms on Highland Ave. 

Jeweler—E. P. Morgan, corner of 
Main and South Mast streets. 

Confectionery—Selwin Martin, 
Post-office block, Church street. 

New England Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Exchange—Otis F. Sumner, 
manager, Sumner’s block. 

Express teams—W. P. 
E. W. Goodwin. 


Paige and 





Maplewood Farm. 


Dress-making — Miss Lizzie Mc- 
Lane, Paige Brothers block, Main 
street. 

Painting—Ervin Moore. 

Masons—Charles and A. J. Mor- 
grage. 

Photographing—Mrs. Mae Clough 
Poore, Shirleyside. 

Among some of the newly built 
and up to date residences at the West 
village we notice Frank A. Parker’s 
residence on High street, Frank Ken- 
dall’s on Pleasant, Miss Mary Had- 
ley’s on Main, George A. McQues- 
ton’s on South Mast, H. H. Smith’s 
on West Union, and George Clough’s 
at Shirleyside. 
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Col. E. C. Shirley. 


David A. 


Among the well-known people 
around town we notice Hon. John 
M. Parker, who has been identified 
with the business and social interests 
of the town for many years, and can 
be truthfully called our first citizen. 
He has been postmaster, state sena- 
tor, representative, member of the 
state board of equalization, councillor, 
and held many other minor offices of 
responsibility and trust. For many 
years he was associated with his 
brother, David A. Parker, in the lum- 
ber business, and was also widely 
known as an auctioneer. Mr. Park- 
er is president of the Guarantee Sav- 
ings bank of Manchester. 

Charles S. Parker, son of Hon. 





Residence of Col. E. C. Shirley. 





Parker. Hon. John M. Parker. 


J. M. Parker, and senior member of 
the firm of Parker Brothers, is also 
well and favorably known, having 
served the town several years as post- 
master, and represented it in the 
legislature in 1878. His genial and 
obliging manners in the store and 
elsewhere have won him 
friends. 

Charles Morgrage, the veteran se- 
lectman, is another well-known per- 
sonage, having served the town six- 
teen years as selectman, and has 
been twelve times chairman of the 
board. He has also been tax collec- 
tor six times, and was in the legisla- 
ture in 1873. 

Another veteran town officer is 
Henry Moore, who has been select- 
man six years, tax collector nine, 
supervisor three, and moderator 
twenty-two. Robinson Brown, now 
postmaster, is also well-known as 
having served the town for years as 
town treasurer. These three gentle- 
men are not only veteran town 
officers, but veterans of the Civil 
War as well. 

Judge Samuel Upton is another 
distinguished personage, having 
filled many offices of responsibility 


many 
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and trust, being especially interested 
in historical and church affairs. 

George P. Hadley is well known 
as a justice of the peace and civil 
engineer. He has been a represen- 
tative, selectman, tax collector, and 
a member of the school board for 
several years. 

Dr. Frank Blaisdell and Dr. 
Charles F. George are the resident 
physicians. Both are graduates of 
Dartmouth and have an extensive 
practice. Dr. Blaisdell’s office is on 
North Mast street; Dr. George's on 
Main street. George M. Story is the 
only veterinary surgeon in town, and 
is located on North Mast street. 

Rev. A. W. Sibley, ex-president 
of Mendota College, Mendota, IIl., 
is often seen around town, as is also 
Mrs. Louis L. Harrington, the popu- 
lar manager of the Goffstown Chroni- 
cle. 

Goffstown is not lacking in musical 
talent. For years the reputation of 
Stark’s Cornet band has been favor- 
ably known throughout the state, 
and doubtless but few bands outside 
the cities have equalled it. The 
Cecilian Musical club is an organi- 
zation which furnishes music of a high 





Residence of Mrs. David A. Parker. 





Residence of Hon. Jonn M. Parker. 


order and is composed of the following 
members: Mr. Fred Poore, Mrs. 
Mae Clough Poore, Frank Blaisdell, 
M. D., Miss Carrie Morgrage, Misses 
Hattie and Maud Oliver. Mrs. 
Poor, the leader, is widely known as 
a soprano singer of exceptional abil- 
ity. Goffstown is the home of Her- 
bert W. Russell (Blind Bert), who 
is a talented musician and composer, 
and is well-known in musical circles 
and railroad stations throughout New 
England. 

Mr. Edward J. Mills is a young 
violinist of promising ability and 
destined to make a name for himself. 
We should not forget to mention 
Mrs. Otis F. Sumner, who is well- 
known in musical and society circles ; 
nor to include the names 
of Mrs. Arthur Pattee and 
Mrs. Frank Johnson, music 
teachers, also Miss M. Etta 
Hadley, organist at the 
Congregationalist church. 

The Woman’s Unity 
club is the name of a new 
organization recently 
formed, with Miss Annie 
M. Kendall, president, its 
object being to promote 
and enlarge the literary 
and social standard of the 
town. 
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The Goffstown Bicycle club is a 
well-known organization of wheel 
enthusiasts, having at one time a 
membership of over one hundred. 

That part of the town known as 
Grasmere, formerly Goffstown Cen- 
tre, lies about three miles from the 
West village, and is rich in its tradi- 
tions and history. Here the first 
church and town house was erected, 





Henry Bartlett. 





Norman Richards. 


and here are still standing some of 
the oldest buildings in town. Here 
the sturdy yeomanry of Goffstown 
gathered in the stormy days of the 
Revolution, and here they shouldered 
arms and marched away to do battle 
for home and native land. 

Here at a later day was the train- 
ing ground of the famous Goffstown 
musters which are probably still re- 
membered by some of the oldest in- 
habitants. Among some of the pres- 


ent attractions of Grasmere we would 
mention the old cemetery, the first 
burial ground in town, with its anti- 
quated head stones and quaint inscrip- 
tions, which demand more than a 
momentary glance, for underneath 
one reposes the dust of one of George 
Washington's famous body guards, a 
man of large frame and giant phy- 
sique, who followed the fortunes of his 





J. C. Mcintire and W. S, Harrington. 





H. H. Smith. 


distinguished commander through the 
seven years’ war that ended in our 
independence. After the war was 
over he returned to Goffstown and 
was honored with a personal letter of 
thanks from General Washington 
himself. He was a relative of the 
Aiken family, a branch of which still 
resides here. A striking illustration 
of conjugal love and wifely devotion 
may be found recorded on the grave- 
stone erected over the remains of 
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Capt. Peter Butterfield, by his third 
wife, Rachael, which reads as follow: 


** Here lies my dear husband asleep, 
If I cannot be laid at his side, 
I am willing to lie at his feet.’’ 


There is as much truth as poetry 
in this epitaph, a fact which the 
passing stranger will be quick to 
recognize. 


Samuel Orr, Rev. C. J. Brown. 


Charles H. Hadley. 


One of the special attractions for 
summer visitors is the famous Yacum 
Mineral springs, which are located 
on the farm of L. H. George, the 
genial station agent at Grasmere. 
The springs are celebrated for their 
medicinal virtues and have doubtless 
helped and benefited many who have 
drank of their sparkling water. An- 
other point of interest to the obser- 
vant traveler is the old Governor 
Morril house, which is located a short 


distance west of the railroad station. 
It was built and occupied by Gover- 
nor Morril whose name and fame are 
a part, not only of the history of 
Goffstown, but of the nation and state 
itself. 


The big elm in front of Mrs. Alvin 
Aiken’s residence is another attrac- 
tion worth noticing. It measures 
fourteen feet and seven inches in cir- 








Thomas R. Hoyt. 





R. L. Shirley. 


cumference, and is considered by 
Senator Gallinger, who is an author- 
ity on elms, to be the largest in New 
Hampshire. 

The Grasmere hall and _ school- 
house is a building of which every 
Grasmerite should be proud. It is 
erected on the site of the first church 
and town house, is newly built and 
finely furnished throughout. The 
grammar school, which is located 
here, is taught by Miss Myra Knowl- 
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ton, the primary by Miss Annie R. 
Flanders. 

The principal industry of Grasmere 
isthe pulp mill of the Excelsior Fiber 
Co., of which Hon. P. C. Cheney is 
president, and P. C. Lasselle super- 
intendent. It employs about forty 
men when it is running full time. 

Grasmere has two churches, the 
Baptist and Methodist, Rev. J. A. 
Bailey is pastor of the first, and Rev. 
J. A. Folsom pastor of the second. 

The lodges at Grasmere are: Junior 
Grange, No. 150, P. of H.; Washing- 
ton Council, No. 3, O. U. A. M.; 
Martha Washington Council, No. 2, 
D. of L.; Grasmere Lodge, No. 58, 
K. of P., and Grasmere Lodge, No. 
ro; 1:0. G. FT. 

Among some of the well-known 
and prominent citizens of Grasmere 
we notice Edwin Flanders, who is 
quite a student of local and political 
history and claims to have the largest 
private library in town. Mr. Flan- 
ders has always taken a deep inter- 
est in educational affairs, and for sev- 
eral years was an active member of 
the school board. Mr. George M. 
Eaton is another well-known and 
substantial citizen who has held 
many offices of public trust; his son, 





Goffstown Bicycle Club. 


George L. Eaton, is at present a 
member of the school board; his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth, is a popu- 
lar teacher. B. F. Greer, who has 
been postmaster of Grasmere for sev- 
eral years, is well known as a success- 
ful business man. Prof. W. C. Po- 
land of Brown University, son of 
the late Rev. W. C. Poland, spends 
his summers here with his family. 
The resident physician is Dr. E. B. 
Swett, a graduate of Harvard Medi- 
cal school, and a young man of recog- 
nized ability. 

In one of the districts close by 
Grasmere resides Thomas R. Hoyt, 
widely known as an inventor of 





Shirleyside—George S. Clough. 


mathematical instruments. Mr. 
Hoyt also writes poetry, and has 
published two little volumes entitled, 
‘*Hoyt’s Harp’’ and ‘‘The Merry 
Muse.”’ 

The Hillsborough county farm and 
buildings are located at Grasmere, 
and are the largest and finest in the 
state, and it is said but few public 
institutions of the kind can compare 
with them in the whole country. 
The farm consists of 260 acres, and 
was purchased of Hon. P. C. Cheney 
in 1894, for $16,000. Within a year 
from the purchase of the farm the 
buildings were erected and occupied. 
The buildings are furnished with all 
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The Alpine House. 


modern appliances, including hot and 
cold water, electric lights, etc., and 
cost $160,000. The farm is supplied 
from its own reservoir, which is lo- 
cated on a hill near by. About one 
hundred acres of the land is tillage, 
and cuts about eighty tons of hay. 
The farm has two silos, keeps four- 
teen horses, forty cows, fourteen oxen, 
two hundred hogs and pigs, and one 
hundred hens. 

The farm produces two hundred 
quarts of milk daily, and five thou- 
sand pounds of butter per year, all of 
which is consumed at the institution. 
The buildings are distributed as fol- 


a ° e ; 
lows: No. 1, superintendent’s house ; 





Gem Lodge—Annex of Alpine House. 


Governor Morril. 
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No. 2, almshouse; No. 3, insane 
ward; No. 4, house of correction; 
No. 5, laundry; No. 6, horse stable; 
No. 7, cow barn; No. 8, piggery and 
slaughter house; No. 9, workshop; 
No. 10, ice-house and refrigerator. 

The officers of the institution are: 
Superintendent, H. K. Libbey; ma- 
tron, Mrs. H. K. Libbey; assistant 
superintendent, F. W. Russell; county 
physician, Frank Blaisdell, M. D.; 
chaplain, Rev. J. A. Bailey ; total num- 
ber of inmates, 450. The institution is 
open to visitors from 9 to 11 a.m., and 
from 1 to 4 p. m., Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. It is worth anyone’s time 
to visit it, if they wish to see one of 
the newest and best conducted insti- 
tutions of the kind in New England. 

That part of Goffstown known as 
Shirley Hill was settled by the Shir- 
leys, as the name implies, several 
families of which still reside here. 
The Shirleys are of sturdy Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, the branch that settled 
here coming from Londonderry 
(N. H.), whither they were driven 
by religious persecutions in their 
native land. One of the ancestors of 
Col. E. C. Shirley lived to the ad- 
vanced age of 105, which proves they 
came from a long lived race. 





Governor Morril Homestead. 
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G. M. Story, V.S. 





H. H. Smith. 


Frank Johr.son, 


One of the early settlers here, in- 
deed if not one of the earliest in 
town, was John Dinsmore, who built 
the house at present owned and occu- 
pied by Mrs. William Shirley under 
the southern Uncanoonuc and near 
the Bedford line. Previous to erect- 
ing this house, Mr. Dinsmore cleared 
a place in the pasture not far distant 
and built a log hut, traces of which 
are still visible, showing a depression 
in the earth where sort of a cellar was 
dug, and besides this evidence of the 
first settlers’ primitive abode are the 
old-fashioned roses which still grow 
and blossom in profusion here. Ah, 
these old-fashioned roses, how tena- 
ciously they cling to life and how 
beautifully they remind us of those 
who have gone before. 


“ I know of many a place to find them growing, 
Beside unnumbered ruins of the past, 
Where friends once met and kindred parted, 
Whose deeds with us will ever last.’’ 








W. A. Richardson 


John W., Story. 


Old Aunt Lydia Dinsmore, who 
lived at William Shirley’s, used to 
speak of this log hut in the pasture. 
It seems the bears were quite numer- 
ous and troublesome at times; she 
used to speak of an incident when 
one day one of them got into the pig 
pen and was endeavoring to make 
off with a small porker. The lady 
of the house hearing a commotion 
and the pig squeal, snatched a fire- 
shovel and hastened to the scene, 
and by vigorous blows applied to 
bruin’s snout persuaded him to drop 
the: pig and beat a hasty retreat. 

Undoubtedly the oldest tree in town 
is the big maple growing near Mrs. 
William Shirley’s. This tree is sup- 
posed to have been left by the old 
pioneer, John Dinsmore, when he 
made his first clearing in the wilder- 
ness, and without doubt has with- 
stood the winds and storms of two 
centuries. 
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The tipping rocks are a noted at- 
traction of Shirley Hill, and have 
been visited by thousands. They 
are located on a ledge in the pasture 
owned by S. D. Johnson, a short dis- 
tance from the Shirley Hill house. 
There are three large boulders in the 
group weighing several tons each, 
but so nicely are they adjusted that a 
slight pressure of the hand will tip or 
rock them. From the observatory 
near by a fine view of the surround- 
ing country may be obtained. 

In the days of the stage coach the 
McDougall and Boothman taverns, 
located here on the main line to Bos- 
ton, were quite notable. They are 
still standing, but occupied by differ- 
ent families, undergoing the vary- 
ing changes over sixty years have 
wrought. 

Probably two of the oldest houses 
in this romantic neighborhood are 
the old Shirley mansion, occupied by 





Frank Biaisdel!, M. D. 





W. P. Paige. 


James Shirley, a descendant of the 
original owner, and the old Ferren 
place, occupied at present by John R. 
Ferson. 

Besides the Shirley Hill house and 
the Pleasant View farm there are 
several fine summer cottages here of 
which the ones owned by Mr. Fuller 
and the Richardson heirs of Boston 
are the most prominent. Mention 
should also be made of Shirley M. 
Johnson's new residence, which is 
one of the best on the Hill. 

Col. Edward C. Shirley, who re- 
sides here, needs no introduction 
from us. Although Colonel Shirley 
has traveled extensively in this coun- 
try and in Europe, he is preéminently 
a home man, and delights in every- 
thing that pertains to Goffstown and 
its people. He has been honored by 
many agricultural societies, and has 
had military honors without number 
conferred upon him in times past, and 





C. F. George, M. DO. 





James A. Neal. 
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was councillor from this district dur- 
ing Governor Goodell’s administra- 
tion. Colonel Shirley is a man of 
fine presence and address, and would 





Moses Gage Shirley. 


be easily noticed anywhere. His 
son, Robert L. Shirley, is a prosper- 
ous farmer, and is serving his fifth 
term as a member of the board of 
selectmen. 

Leonard Robertson is also a well- 
known resident, and was Colonel 
Shirley’s partner in the lumber busi- 
ness for many years. Mr. Robertson 
is also something of a traveler, but 
has never found any place yet that 
equaled Shirley Hill. He has repre- 
sented his town in the legislature 
and on the board of selectmen. He 
is considered one of the most success- 
ful and prosperous farmers in town. 

Moses Gage Shirley, the poet, who 
is well-known in literary circles, re- 
sides on the old homestead where he 
was born. In 1887, he published 
‘“‘A Book of Poems,’’ which was 
followed in 1892, by ‘‘ Everyday 
Rhymes.’’ Besides these two vol- 
umes of his published works Mr. 
Shirley is represented with a portrait, 
biographical sketch and selections 
from his poems in ‘‘Poets of 
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America,” recently published at Chi- 
cago. He is also represented in 
“Flowers by the Wayside,” and “ Gol- 
den Thoughts of American Authors.” 
His sister, Miss Lydia D. Shirley, is 
well-known as a successful teacher. 

One of the most attractive and 
beautiful sights in the evening is the 
electric lights of Manchester as seen 
from Shirley Hill. Hundreds of 
them shining and gleaming in the 
distance make a picture on the mind 
which one never forgets. Besides 
the lights of Manchester, those from 
two other cities, Nashua and Con- 
cord, are visible. Truly there is ro- 
mance and poetry enough about Shir- 
ley Hill for us to sing its praises for- 
ever but we must desist. One thing 
would be beneficial, and that is a 
summer post-office. Hundreds of 
letters go to Manchester every season 
which might just as well be stamped 
here. 

St. Anselm’s College, the famous 
Catholic institution of learning, is 
located on College hill in the south- 
eastern part of the town, overlooking 
the city of Manchester, and no finer 
site or healthier location for a seat of 





Residence of Mrs. William Shirley. 


learning could be found. The build- 
ings are all new and modern through- 
out, and are furnished with all the 
up to date appliances. The college 
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is in charge of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict of New Hampshire, being incor- 
porated by a special act of the legisla- 
ture, August 30, 1889. 

Goffstown has some fine farms and 
a large number of successful farmers: 
among the more prominent we name 
George Pattee, Charles C. Hadley, 
Frank Pierce, Will Roberts, Charles 
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to his house and his business in- 
creased until to-day he has the larg- 
est and best appointed summer hotel 
in town, and as far as good board 
and sanitary arrangements are con- 
cerned there are few better in the 
state. The Shirley Hill house ac- 
commodates one hundred guests. 
The season opens June 1, and it is 





The Uncanoonucs, 


S. Whipple, Clinton and Jesse Tir- 
rell, and Charles M. Pollard. 

The popularity of Goffstown as a 
summer resort is becoming each year 
more evident, as hundreds annually 
leave their city homes to seek the 
healthful climate and the invigorat- 
ing atmosphere of our hills. 

‘* Where the wild winds of heaven mix forever 
in sweet emotion.”’ 

No matter whether they come early 
or late our welcome is always hear- 
ty, and our gates never closed to our 
summer visitors. One of the pioneers 
in the summer boarding business is 
S. D. Johnson of Shirley Hill, whose 
name and reputation as proprietor 
and manager of the Shirley Hill 
house need no encomiums from us. 
From humble beginnings he started 
out, over twenty years ago. Since 


then new additions have been made 
xxiv—19 


from the Village. 


usually full by the first or middle of 
July. It is two and one-half miles 
from Shirley station, and six miles 
from Manchester. The location is 
one of the best and the scenery is 
unsurpassed. 

The Alpine house and Gem cot- 
tage, A. M. Carlton, proprietor, are 
two newly built and finely arranged 
summer houses overlooking Goffs- 
town village, a few minutes’ walk to 
the railroad station, post-office, and 
stores. The summer tourist, who 
enjoys suburban scenery and the 
life of a large town, will find these 
two houses just what he has been 
looking for. A large boulder called 
Balance rock sits on a ledge just 
north of Mr. Carlton’s, and is re- 
ported to have been used by the In- 
dians and early settlers as a land- 
mark. 
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The Maplewood farm, H. L. Kim- 
ball, proprietor, is situated on Col- 
lege hill near West Manchester. 
The attractions of a large city on one 
hand and the romantic scenery of 
the country on the other, make this 
one of the most charming places in 
town, a fact which is fully attested 
by its many yearly visitors. The 
Maplewood’s season is from May to 
November. 

James H. Bartlett’s Pleasant View 
farm on Shirley Hill is another attrac- 
tive place for summer visitors. Mr. 
Bartlett’s house is new and well fur- 
nished throughout, and sure to please 
those who like good quarters and a 
healthy location. Although Mr. 


Bartlett has been in business but a 
short time, he is very successful. 
Mrs. H. W. Merrill’s Mt. Pleasant 
farm, situated one mile from Goffs- 
town village, is a very picturesque 





Herbert E. Poore. Henry W. Parker, 





and pleasant resort. Good board, 
airy rooms, and fine views are 
promised all who come here. 

Charles Whipple’s Maple Cottage 
on High street, near the Alpine 
house, is a new resort for summer 
visitors and from its successful open- 
ing last year is sure to become 
popular. 

Perhaps the most prominent and 
attractive points of interest to the 
summer tourist are our Uncanoonuc 
mountains from the summits of which 
a magnificent view may be obtained 
for miles around. Especially is this 
true of the southern and highest ele- 
tion, to the summit of which a car- 
riage road was built and an observa- 
tory forty feet in height erected by 
the Uncanoonuc Road company in 
1877. From the observatory on a 
clear day one may see looking to the 
north the outlines of the White hills 
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and the towering dome of Mt. Wash- 
outlined sky. 
Looking to the south may be seen 


ington against the 
Bedford and Baboosic pond in Am- 
herst, while to the southwest Wachu- 
sett with its observatory on top shows 
plainly across the Massachusetts line. 
On the east may be seen the fertile 
farms and summer houses of Shirley 
Hill; lying beyond isthe city of Man- 
chester with its shady streets 
mills; to the southeast the 
waters of Lake Massabesic sparkle 
in the 
east appear some mountains down in 


and 
busy 


sunshine, and to the north- 


Maine. west the 
Close at 


hand is Joe English hill, made for- 


Turning to the 
view is still more beautiful. 


ever memorable by the dusky warrior 
to the left and 
farther away stands Monadnock; to 
the right Crotchet 
Francestown, and in the northwest, 
like ‘‘a monarch of all he surveys,”’ 


whose name it bears; 


mountains in 
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near Alpine House. 


stands grand old Kearsarge. Truly, 
this is a panorama worth coming miles 
to see but we have not told you all,— 
we cannot accurately portray the shift- 
ing scenes of light and shade and color 
that forever glimmer over the land- 
scape like a dream. You must come 
and see for yourself and be satisfied. 
This mountain from which we have 
been looking is thirteen hundred feet 
above the sea level and claimed by 
mariners to be the first land sighted 
coming into Boston harbor. 

Our sketch of the town of Goffs- 
We 
have tried to give a fair and impartial 
review, but we realize our limitations 
and fear it is incomplete, as all 
human efforts usually are, but how- 
ever the result, it is too late to change 
it now. 

Goffstown! grand old town of his- 
toric We love your 
woods and valleys, your mountains, 


town is drawing to a close. 


associations ! 
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and your sun-crowned hills. Every town! Home of sweet thoughts and 
foot of your soil is dear to us for here pleasant memories! Your face is 
we have lived since childhood, and radiant with the light of morning! 
here at last we expect to rest. Goffs- Your pathway is to the stars! 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—In preparing our sketch of the town of Goffstown we desire to express our 
appreciation and thanks for all favors received. Especially are we indebted to Hon. Samuel 
Upton, George P. Hadley, Edwin Flanders, G. E. Whitney, Miss Mary Warren, Miss Isadore 
Johnson, librarian Rogers Free Library, and Mrs. Louis L. Harrington, manager of the Goffs- 
town Chronicle for kindly assistance rendered. We also gratefully acknowledge the photo- 
graphic views furnished by Mrs. Mae Clough Poore and Miss Annie R. Flanders. 


JOHN DINSMORE:.' 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


John Dinsmore, sweet be his rest ! 
Who to this township came 

From Londonderry’s blood-stained walls 
To dwell in Freedom's name. 


The Indians roamed on our hills, 
And through the woods the bears, 
And on the mountain side the wolves 

And catamounts had lairs. 


But our brave-hearted pioneer 
For others blazed the way, 
Whate’er the ills that came by night 
Or harassed him by day. 


He cleared the woods and built a hut 
Close by the mountain side, 

The first in an unbroken stretch 
Of forest far and wide. 


And here he lived and tilled the soil 
We think for many a year. 

All honor give, for it is due 
To our brave pioneer. 


Among the men who shouldered arms, 
When the war spirit rose, 

John Dinsmore marched to the front 
Opposing British foes. 


When war was o’er and peace declared 
Back to the mountain side 

Returned our sturdy pioneer, 
And dwelt here till he died. 


He needs no glowing words of ours 
With those who ’ve gone before, 
Who builded better than they knew, 

We name John Dinsmore. 


1The subject of this poem was one of the first settlers of Goffstown, who located on the farm now owned by 
Mrs. William Shirley in the southern part of the town, and so far as we know was actually the first settler. 














Brigham Young. 


DANGERS THREE; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF SALT LAKE CITY.’ 


(Some facts, sugared with fiction.) 


By H. W. Brown, M. Se. 


Ill. 


O one who has studied, 
be it never so meager- 
ly, the varied history 
of the rise and prog- 
ress of Mormonism, its 
career in the face of 
persecution, its en- 
{ forced removals from 

state to state, its blind, 

relentless persistency coupled with 
its stanch loyalty to the delusions 
of a half crazed bigot,—to one fa- 
miliar with all this, there is much 
of interest in any thing pertaining 
to Brigham Young, to him who, 
even more than Joseph Smith him- 
self, must ever stand the eye 





in 


luded.| 


of adherents to his cause as ‘‘ Seer, 
Revelator, and President’’ of all the 
church of Latter-Day Saints. Among 
men there is always a mass of igno- 
rant material ready and waiting for 
the torch of a religious incendiary ; 
and we can have but little respect for 
the misdirected zeal of those deluded 
souls who for so many years thronged 
about the person of Brigham Young, 
conceding to him all earthly power 
and wisdom and virtue, while yield- 
ing to him an homage, an obedience, 
and a love such as no other man, 
perhaps, who so ill deserved it, ever 
knew. Yet there is a charm in suc- 
cess; and Brigham Young must go 
down in history as a great man. His 


1 This sketch was read before the members of the New Hampshire Delegation of Christian Endeavor Excur- 
sionists (California, °97), at their reunion in Concord, February 22, 1898. 
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Lion and Beehive Houses. 


wonderful civil power, his knowledge 
of human nature and his shrewd use 
of it, his vast accumulations of wealth 
and crafty utilization of every cir- 
cumstance for personal aggrandize- 
ment and ecclesiastical advantage, 
these things awaken interest while 
they compel dislike, they arouse curi- 
osity while they develop scorn. 

Thus it was that when the oppor- 
tunity of meeting in her own home, 
a veritable wife of this despicable 
saint, of seeing her face to face and 
speaking with her, was presented, 
thousands availed themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Margaret Pierce Young, third wife 
of Brigham Young, and a member of 
the original colony that came to Utah, 
was born in 1823. She is, therefore, 
about seventy-five years of age. 

I purpose now simply to give ex- 
tracts from my notes taken in the 
course of a brief conversation with 
Mrs. Young. 

She received her guests during 
July fourth and fifth, in the prayer 
room of the “ Lion House,” a yellow, 
two-story, stucco-covered building, 
surrounded by a high stone wall and 
having an image of a huge lion over 
the front door. 


This room was not ornately fur- 
nished. It was simply a comfortable 
old parlor. In it the family had al- 
ways met for evening prayers. Upon 
one occasion, which Mrs. Young 
well remembered, exactly  sixty- 
three members of Young’s immediate 
household, wives and children to- 
gether, thus met for family devo- 
tions. 

What wonder that one of his homes 
was commonly called the ‘‘ Bee 
Hive,’’ or that the bee hive is the 
emblem of Utah. 

Mrs. Young is a frail woman of 
medium height, well preserved and 
matronly. She has a fair amount of 
nearly white hair, then inclosed in a 
net. Her eyes are blue, her features 
quite regular, and her face possessed 
of an expression that disarms pre- 
judice. 

My second not very serious danger 
was one to my intense animosity for 
all that she stood for, had lived for, 
had suffered for, and would die for. 
She was no ghoul in human form, no 
Medusa with snaky locks and horrid 
scowl; but a placid, kind, and sweet- 
spirited woman, reverent in reference 
to her dead husband whom she must 
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have loved, modest in her defense of 
his reputation and his creed, and 
womanly in all her bearing to 
the curious, sometimes discourteous, 
crowd which thronged about her as 
about a caged beast. 

I confess myself a convert to her 
sincerity, her kindliness, and to a be- 
lief in the virtue of her heart. 

She was plainly dressed in black 
silk having a white lace tie at the 
throat, without jewelry and with no 
evidence of wealth. The poor woman 
must have become utterly exhausted 
because of continuous demands for 
her autograph, all of which she met 
in a kind way, for a time, even, in 
the front yard, sitting upon the 
ground to do so. I did not ask for 
an autograph but instead asked the 
privilege of a brief conversation. 
This she graciously granted ; and, for 
some minutes, this venerable lady 
stood by my side with her right hand 
resting confidingly upon my shoulder, 
while she gave me with courtly 
grace, unassuming dignity, and sim- 
ple persuasiveness, a large amount 
of information concerning her life. I 
came away with the conviction that 
there is much of good even in 
Mormonism, and sincere hearts un- 
der the ban of a most unenlightened 
faith. 

‘* Our religion,’’ said Mrs. Young, 
‘‘is a religion of sacrifice; we are 
glad to sacrifice for it. Of course I 
would have been glad to have my 
husband all to myself, but we are 
willing to sacrifice our husbands to 
fifty wives for principle’s sake and 
for the good of others.’’ “ Marriage,” 
said she, ‘‘ is a necessity to salvation, 
either for man or woman, and our 
Bible confirms the truth of this. The 
unmarried will have a glory in the 





after life but not such an one as will 
the married.’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Young could exalt me by 
marriage and his glory will be the 
greatest of all men because of this 
exaltation which he has rendered’ to 
more wives than has any other. Mr. 
Young is a Saviour to all these 
women. Oh, he saved many.”’ 

These sentiments I also found sug- 





Amelia's Palace. 


gested in the following extract from 
a Mormon hymn: 
“Then, O, let us say, 
God bless the wife that strives, 


And aids her husband all she can 
To obtain a dozen wives.”’ 


” 


‘*Mrs. Young,’’ said I, ‘‘do you, 
after all your experience, candidly 
affirm a belief in polygamous mar- 
riage as a world-wide policy ?”’ 

‘*Most certainly,’’ said she, ‘‘ for 
it is right.’’ 

I did not touch with her upon the 
matter of spiritual marriages, that 
system whereby Mr. Young multi- 
plied his wives many fold by solem- 
nized relations with the wives of other 
men. Nor did I ask by what prin- 
ciple of divine jurisprudence Mr. 
Woodruff could be effectively bap- 
tized seven hundred times for the 
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salvation of an equal number of long 
dead but gentile ancestors. I did 
ask a by-standing Mormon how it 
were possible for Mr. Young to secure 
so many desirable women to become 
his wives. The answer startled me. 

‘*Oh!’’ said he, ‘‘ Mr. Young had 
hard work keeping them away! /f 
was not hard to get them nor to keep 
them!” 


IV. 

All this time Mr. Bumpus has 
been standing speechless in admira- 
tion before one of the very fairest of 
the daughters of all sunny Utah. In 
the meanwhile we have spoken of 
danger to one's life in the presence 
of angry Mormon elders, of danger to 
one’s animosity in the presence of 
Mrs. Brigham Young, and now,—but 
we will return to Bumpus and the 
lady. The single word ‘‘ usher,’’ 
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painted in gold upon a dainty blue 
badge, adorned the breast of this 
young woman; and utterly uncon- 
scious of the piquancy of so delicate 
an invitation to approach, she stood 
in the very midst of a group of ad- 
miring men, now giving directions, 
now patiently answering absurd ques- 
tions, and all with a douceur and a 
composure which even the Venus 
of Milo might have envied. 

Bumpus approached. He would 
ask the way to the Great Salt Lake. 
He approached, he gazed. She 
looked, she smiled. Now occurred a 
highly interesting and subtle phe- 
nomenon,—a process surpassing the 
most occult metempsychosis of the 
ancients. Their eyes met as if by 
instinct and— 

But, pardon me, I am speaking of 
‘‘Dangers Three.’’ Here was the 
third. 


BLOSSOMS. 


By Clarence Moores Weed. 


THE BLOODROOT. 


THE bloodroot is 
one of the earli- 
est, as it is one of 
the most ephem- 
eral, of the spring 


blossoms. In the 
South it ‘‘takes 
the winds of 


March with beau- 
ty,’’ while in New 
England it comes 
with the April 
showers. When 
the leaf first ap- 
pears it is curled over the blos- 
som, enwrapping its delicate beau- 





The Wood Anemone. 


ty until well above the soil sur- 
face; then the leaf flattens out and 
the bud shoots upward, soon to 
unfold its petals of glowing and spot- 
less white. They remain, however, 
but for a little season; very soon 
they fall away, leaving the tiny fruits 
on the end of the flower stalk. ‘‘In 
the morning the petals are expanded 
horizontally, but in the afternoon 
they become more erect, preparatory 
to closing.’’ The flowers are freely 
visited for pollen by small bees and 
syrphid flies, and cross-pollination 
generally results, because in the 
newly opened flowers the stigmas 
mature before the anthers open. 
The way in which the plants grow 
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The Bioodroot, 


Photographed by Dr. H. H. Lamson. 


in clusters renders the blossoms 
much more conspicuous than they 
would be singly. 

The origin of the common as well 
as of the generic name is easily ap- 
preciated by one who digs out the 
blood-red root that sends its ensan- 
guined*juice up through the stalk, 
to be transformed to snowy whiteness 
when it reaches the petals. 


THE WOOD ANEMONE. 


Many a plant has come to us 
from over the sea that we should 
gladly do without, but no one 
would wish to return the deli- 
cate beauty of the wind-flower. 
which, in early spring, adds a 
peculiar delight to the margins 
of woods and untravelled roads. 
The modest blossom, white— 
save where touched to pink or 
purple by the kisses of the sun 
—is lightly attached to the slen- 
der arched pedicel, to be swayed 
by every breath of wind, or to 
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droop more heavily when a bee or 
fly alights to gather pollen or to 
sip the nectar invisible to human 
eyes. The leaves, in a whorl of 
three, spring from the single smooth 
stem of the plant, taking into their 
own stems most of the robustness 
of the main stalk, and leav-ing a 
very slender pedicel for the sup- 
port of the flower. Each leaf is 
divided into three leaflets, which, in 
their turn, are deeply cut and lobed, 
permitting great freedom of motion 
in the wind. According to the 
botanies, these leaves are really ‘‘an 
involucre of three long~-petioled tri- 
foliolate leaves,’’ but they serve their 
purpose none the worse for that. 
The root-stalk is perennial and rather 
slender; it is continually spreading 
out and sending up new leaves to 
develop later into blossom-bearing 
anemones. As Professor Bigelow 
wrote early in the century ‘‘the 
whole plant is acrimonious to the 
taste.’’ Possibly this is the reason 
the rootstalks were formerly recom- 
mended for the cure of rheumatism. 
We owe to the delicate fancy of 
the Greeks the name axemone—the 
wind-flower. Few blossoms are so 
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blessed in their technical names as 
this,—Anemone nemorosa. One who, 
with Stevenson, loves the mere sound 
of pleasing words should use no other 
name; it is more charming even than 





The Columbine 


the English equivalent—the wind- 
flower of the grove. It is interesting 
to know that this species is found 
over a large part of Europe, being 
especially common in Britain, where, 
as with us, its flowers are an orna- 
ment to many a woodland scene and 
mountain pasture in April and May. 
Its time of blossoming has been well 
indicated in the familiar lines of 
Bryant, 
—‘ Within the woods, 
Whose young and half-transparent leaves scarce 
cast 


A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks.’’ 


And the same picture has been 
painted by Henry Van Dyke: 


** The flocks of young anemones 
Are dancing round the budding trees.”’ 


When the blossoms first open, the 


stamens are curved over the pistils, 
but the filaments soon straighten and 
leave the stigmas more exposed, so 
that both anthers and stigmas are 
mature when insect visitors arrive. 
Thése guests are chiefly small bees 
of the family andrenide and flies of 
the family syrphidz : both collect pol- 
len, and some of the bees appear to 
find nectar on the receptacle below 
the pistils. 


THE RUE ANEMONE. 


The Rue anemone (Anemonella 
thalictroides) is at once distinguished 
from Anemone nemorosa by the pres- 
ence of several flowers upon one 
plant in place of the single blossom 
of the latter. The former is usually 
the taller of the two, although it 
grows in much the same situations, 
both species frequently being found 
intermingled. In Anemonella—surely 
a name to love and to use for its 
sweet sound—three to five or more of 
the small white flowers project in an 
umbel from the whorl of involucral 
leaves. There are five to ten of the 
petaloid sepals, some of which may 
have the white slightly tinged with 
pink. Both the stamens and the 
pistils are numerous and the flower 
expands half to three quarters of an 
inch. The flower stems are very 
slender, while the main stalk is 
smooth but considerably thicker. 
The principal leaves which spring 
from the root are compound, with 
the two or three divisions bearing 
small leaflets that are nearly round, 
with the notches dividing the outer 
end into three lobes, the middle of 
which is much the largest. 

The plant is a perennial with a 
cluster of tuberous roots that look 
like miniature sweet potatoes. The 
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flowers seem to be visited by the 
same sort of insects that visit the 
wood anemone. 


THE COLUMBINE. 


I know not what flower James 
Montgomery had in mind when he 
wrote, 

‘** But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 


Plays on the margins of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox’s den.”’ 


But the lines might well have been 
written of the lovely columbine. 
Along the rocky shores of the New 
England coast, its nodding blossoms 
color the hillsides in May, the scant 
soil yielding only sufficient nourish- 
ment for a growth of a foot to eigh- 
teen inches, while here and there in 
the richer margin of the rill or along 
the borders of the forest, scattered 
plants reach a height of two feet or 
more. Those which ‘‘haunt the 
glen,’’ vary much in size, according 
to the strength of their foothold, but 
none are more picturesque than 
these. As you see the flaming blos- 
soms standing out from the side of 
the precipitous ledge you wonder 
that the elements do not tear them 
from their frail supports. 

My neighbors call this flower the 
honeysuckle, an appropriate name 
were there no other plants to claim 
it, for few flowers yield nectar so 
readily to the lips of childhood. Mrs. 
Wright says that these blossoms and 
those of the scarlet clematis are 
known as red bells in her region, 
and adds this charming paragraph : 
‘*Turn to the names that science and 
legend give the columbine: Agui/e- 
gia, the Latin cognomen, for the 
likeness of the flower’s petals to an 
eagle’s claws; columbine, from the 


gaudy mate of harlequin, for the re- 
semblance of the flower to the cap 
which folly wears; and another yet, 
touching both flower and season, 
handed down from the monks of old, 
who, with loving sentiment, wrought 
flowered margins to their missals and 
books of hours,—columbine, a dove, 
the sign of the Holy Ghost, who de- 
scended in the cloven tongues of flame 
at the feast of Pentecost ; and so, to-day 
at the Pentecostal season, the fiery 
tongues flaming onthe gray New Eng- 
land rocks repeat the message.’”’ 

The columbine is found in blos- 
som from April until June, the height 
of its season in New England occur- 
ring in May. The long spurs con- 
tain in their enlarged tips a store of 
nectar that is eagerly sought by the 
queen bumble bees abroad during 
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the period of blooming. Normally, 
these visitors alight on the open end 
of the flower, inserting their tongues 
through the tubes to the spur. As they 


1 The “ Friendship of Nature.” 
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make the circuit of the five nectar 
spurs the lower parts of their bodies 
as well as their legs rub against the 
stamens and pistils. In young blos- 
soms the pistils only are extended 
against the body of the visitor, the 
stamens being, as yet, curved up 
within the flower. These soon curve 
out, however, so that the abundant 
pollen is ready to be carried from 
blossom to blossom. The result of 
this arrangement is that cross-pollina- 
tion is very likely to occur through 
the bees bringing to newly opened 
flowers the pollen from those longer 
open. 

Many of the bumble-bees, however, 
have learned that it is not necessary 
to enter at the door to gain the 
sweets; they bite through the thin 
petal-like substance of the spurs, and 
extract the nectar through the open- 
ing thus made. On hillsides where 
the columbines are abundant nearly 
all the flowers may be found so punc- 
tured late in the season, but this sel- 
dom prevents the maturing of the 
seed in the curious long and pointed 
seed-pods. For in case no bees visit 
the blossoms in the legitimate man- 
ner, the ovules are fertilized by the 
pollen from the stamens of the same 
blossom. There are five of the pods, 
which split open when the seeds 
ripen. The latter are black and 
smooth. As the pods are maturing 
the stems which were arched while 
bearing the flowers straighten out to 
hold erect the pods. 


THE DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET. 


The word that is most expressive 
of the character of the dog’s-tooth 
violet is grace. In few plants are 
the simple lines of a graceful picture 
so well shown as in this: from the 


grassy bank there rises a rounded 
stem that on each side gradually 
merges into a thickened leaf, with 
smooth margins, rounded and lovely 
surfaces, and a tip that is neither too 
pointed nor too obtuse; from be- 
tween the bases of the leaf, appearing 
as a prolongation of the stalk in 
miniature, rises the slender stem of 
the flower, showing the slight and 
inimitable curves of a living thing, 
and arching near the end to hold the 
bell-like blossom which is in itself a 
marvel of curving grace; in the mid- 
dle of the latter the stamens and pis- 
til hang downward, the stamens near 
the petals, and the pistil projecting 
straight out from the center as a pro- 
longation of the blossom stem. The 
plant, as a whole, is a charming ex- 
ample of that harmonious asymmetry 
dear to the art of the Japanese, and 
may serve as a study in pictorial 
composition to any lover of the beau- 
tiful. The colors also are in har- 
mony with the simple outlines of the 
plant; the leaves are of varying 
shades of green, mottled with rather 
indistinct markings of a dull whitish 
color, or of a faint purple hue, while 
the blossom is a lovely yellow, hav- 
ing occasionally a purplish tinge. 
The dog-tooth violet is one of our 
earliest flowers, appearing in April 
and lasting until May. From the 
situations where it is most commonly 
found one would think that it loved 
the music of little rivers, lingering 
near to listen to the gladsome songs 
of these streams ‘‘in the season of 
their prosperity,’’ but it also habitu- 
ally occurs in damp, open groves, and 
even along the margins of the forest. 
In rainy weather and at night the 
flowers close but open again when 
sunshine comes. The blossoms are 
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freely visited by many bees by which 
cross-pollination seems to be very 
generally brought about. 

There has been much conjecture 
regarding the origin of the common 
names of this plant. The best dis- 
cussion that I have seen is that of 
Professor Meehan, who says that it 
was very generally called yellow 
snakeleaf early in this century. Pos- 
sibly adder’s tongue is to be traced 
to this. ‘‘The name dog-tooth vio- 
let is derived from the roots of the 
single European species, Erythrontum 
dens-canis, which is literally dog’s 
tooth erythronium. So great is the 
resemblance to the canine teeth of 
the great friend of man, that the 
roots seem to have had this name 
among all the old nations of Europe 
long before it was adopted by science, 
and indeed long before plants had 
any botanical names at all. The 
resemblance to the violet is rather 
imaginary; but as the European 
form, usually white, is often purplish 
in Italy, and blooms about the same 
time with the violet, the popular 
name would seem to be explicable.’’ 


THE MARSH MARIGOLD. 


The brilliant blossoms of the marsh 
marigold furnish the spring land- 
scape with a rich and charming yel- 
low, spotting the foreground here 
and there with its masses of golden 
flowers, mingled with the yellow- 
green of its foliage and the lush 
vegetation of its water-loving neigh- 
bors. It generally grows in stand- 
ing or slowly running water, the 
large flowers being held above the 
surface by the hollow, furrowed 
stems, which also bear the broad, 
smooth, round, or kidney-shaped 
leaves. The blossoms expand an 
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inch and a half, and consist of five 
to nine petaloid sepals, with numer- 
ous stamens and five to ten pistils. 
Both stamens and pistils mature 
about the same time, but the outer 
rows of the former shed their pollen 
first. The flowers are freely visited 
by the syrphid flies which are at- 
tracted by the bright colors, and 
feed on the pollen chiefly, though 
some suck the nectar which is se- 
creted in abundance on the sides of 
the pistils. Small bees and even 
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large bumble bees are also attracted 
to this supply of sweetness, as well 
as by the golden pollen. Although 
self-fertilization is possible, cross- 
pollination appears generally to take 
place. 

For a century or more marsh mari- 
golds have been utilized for greens 
in America, having been commonly 
sold for that purpose, under the name 
of cowslip in Boston and New York 
early in the history of these cities. 
According to Professor Bigelow the 
young buds used to be substituted 
for capers. The name cowslip is in- 
correct as applied to this plant, the 
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English cowslip being quite a differ- 
ent species. 

Mrs. Dana has called attention to 
the probability that the ‘‘ winking 
Mary-buds’’ of these lines from 
‘‘Cymbeline’’ are these marigolds, 
which indeed are more conspicuous 
in English landscapes than in our 
own: 


‘** Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 

And Phecebus ’gins arise 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies 

And winking Mary-buds begins 
To ope their golden eyes ; 

With everything that pretty is— 
My lady sweet arise ! 

Arise, arise, —’’ 


THE BLUETS. 


The modest bluets or Quaker ladies 
are especially familiar to the people 
of New England. Although the 
plant has a much wider range than 
through these states, being found in 
the east as far south as Florida, and 
extending westward, at least, to the 
Mississippi valley, it seems to be 
much the most general and abundant 
in New England, where in almost 
any locality hillsides may be found 
tinted with it in May. The plant 
has been called by many common 
names, although early in the century 
it seems to have had no such appella- 
tion. In his ‘‘Plants of Boston”’ 
(1824), Bigelow speaks of it as the 
bluish houstonia—evidently a trans- 
lation of its technical binomial, and 
in 1827, Nuttall knew of no ‘‘com- 
mon, prevalent name’’ for it. <A 
little later it was called by some of 
the early botanists ‘‘ Venus’ pride’’ 
—scarcely a happy term for so de- 
mure a blossom, and greatly im- 
proved upon when some open-souled 
child of Nature in the region of 


VIGNETTES OF SPRING 





BLOSSOMS. 


Philadelphia called the flowers 
‘‘Quaker bonnets,’’ since corrupted 
to Quaker ladies. Innocence is a 
charming and appropriate name, but 
I can see no reason why the plants 
should ever have been called ‘‘ dwarf 
pink’’ or ‘‘American daisy.’’ Pro- 
fessor Meehan writes that to him 
bluets ‘‘seems to be altogether 
meaningless,’’ from which one must 
infer that like the English botanist 
who objected to the cvrulea of its 
Latin name because he ‘‘had never 
seen any blue ’’ about the flower, the 
delicate and gradual change in the 
color of the blossoms as the season 
This 
lovely suffusion of blue is one of the 
most charming items of the proces- 
sion of the At first the 
bluets are all white with a touch of 
yellow at their throats, but as they 
receive day by day the sunshine on 
their upturned faces they slowly 
change to blue. Early in May the 
whiteness of the blossom masses im- 
presses you, but by the first of June 
the bluets have come into their own 
and justified their name. 

The bluets are of as much inter- 
est to the botanist as to the lover of 
beautiful landscapes. This is a 
dimorphous or two-formed flower ; in 
one form the style of the pistil is 
long, bringing the stigma to the 
mouth of the corolla, while the sta- 
mens are inserted toward the bottom 
of the tube; in the other the pistil is 
short, with the stamens inserted near 
the mouth of the tube. “ These blos- 
soms are mainly pollenized by small 
bees and butterflies. When an in- 


” 


advances had escaped him. 


seasons. 


sect sucks the nectar from the base 
of the corolla of a short-styled blos- 
som, it will get at a certain place on 
its tongue some of the pollen from 
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A Cluster of Bivets. 


the anthers. If next it visits a long- 
styled blossom, it will be likely to 
brush some of this pollen on to the 
exserted stigma, while a point near 
the tip of the tongue will receive a 
fresh supply of pollen-grains. If 
now it again visits a_ short-styled 
blossom this last received pollen will 
be at the right height to be deposited 
on the included stigma. Conse- 
quently cross fertilization will almost 
certainly occur.”' The turning down 
of the flowers at night and during 
rainy weather is also of great inter- 
est and well worthy of repeated ob- 
servation. 


THE SHEEP-SORREL. 


The other day I was forcibly re- 
minded of the richness that is added 
to life by the training of the artist on 
reading Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
appreciation of the sheep-sorrel—a 
plant which is familiar to most of us 
as a troublesome weed, constantly 
invading lawns, gardens, pastures, 
and fields, difficult to contend against 
successfully, and sending up its 
spikes of tiny red-brown flowers to 
waste their beauty upon an unappre- 


1 Weed, “ Ten New England Blossoms,” page 25. 


ciative humanity. Singly and near- 
by, these flowers do not impress us 
by their prettiness. “Yet with these 
little specks will Nature stipple and 
color vast spaces of landscape. The 
flower is reddish or greenish, and it 
often turns so red that whole fields 
and hillsides are painted with it 
early in May,—painted a deep, rich, 
hot color, of the sort which people 
who do not observe accurately are 
accustomed to associate exclusively 
with autumn.,’’ 

This description written in Europe 
serves as well for our own landscapes, 
—for the sheep-sorrel is a waif from 
over-sea, albeit a waif abundantly 
able to look out for itself, especially 
if the soil be slightly sandy and not 
much crowded with other growing 
things. This is, in fact, a world- 
plant, and it should have been dedi- 
cated to Pan. For a thousand gen- 
erations lusty boys have chewed its 
acrid leaves and felt the pagan joy of 
living. The sheep in a million flocks 
have trampled on it, or nibbled at its 
foliage, while in all ages peaceful 
shepherds have rested on it musing. 
Surely in that dear time of old, Pan 
himself must have been refreshed 
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with its halbert leaves as he out-luted 
Apollo on the pipes, or lightly 
traversed the mountain side with 
some fair Oriad. Such a plant takes 
us far back of the dawn of human 
history to that long twilight, when 
the world was peopled with these 
airy nothings, dear to our fancy even 
after so many centuries of disillu- 
sion. 

But to return to our quotation, 
Mr. Hamerton continues: ‘‘ Now I 
cannot but think that it is an advan- 
tage to an artist to have such a re- 
source as this rich color affords him, 
and to know the cause of it; and I 
think also it would perhaps be well if 
critics knew enough of Nature not to 


be taken by surprise when a land- 
scape-painter happened to avail him- 
self of this coloring. There are tints 
in spring of which this is an example 
that everybody would call autumnal 
in a picture, and yet in Nature they 
often compensate for the crudeness 
of the early greens by mingling with 
them in large masses.’’ In its best 
estate our modern education is trying 
to give each child something of the 
outlook both of the artist and the 
naturalist, and to lead to the appre- 
ciation of Nature's landscapes before 
they are translated on canvas. To 
learn to see the artistic value of such 
a plant as the sheep-sorrel is a long 
step forward. 


OUR WILD FLOWER CLUB. 


By Frances M. Abbott. 








IE organized the 29th of 


—— ie 
@G February, 1896. It came 
SAL 


| about in this way. ‘‘I 





have lived to years of 
discretion,” said the 
college graduate, ‘‘and I have 
had a fair amount of training in 
the schools, and I do not know the 
name of that common little blue 
flower that grows in a stiff, bristly 
spike along every highway and by- 
way in the country; and what is 
more, I do not find anyone who can 
tell me.”’ 

Her companion remarked that she 
had studied botany ina previous 
stage of existence, but it was all 
about cotyledons and achenia, and 
whether something or other was 
hypogynous or perigynous. 

‘* What is the name of that little 
blue flower?” asked the C. G. sternly. 





‘“‘I do not think I ever knew,’’ 
meekly replied the ex-botanist. 
‘‘We did not have time in school to 
analyze much farther than the early 
spring flowers.”’ 

If anybody believes that the fore- 
going dialogue indicates an excep- 
tional state of ignorance among in- 
telligent adults, let him ask the next 
person he meets, either city or 
country, the name of any of the ob- 
vious wayside blossoms, except, per- 
haps, daisies and buttercups, and 
keep count of the number of inquiries 
he must make before he finds anyone 
who knows even the commonest 
forms of vegetation. It is especially 
hopeless to ask the country people, 
who have lived out-doors all their 
lives. Either they have never 
noticed the flowers, or they know 
them simply as ‘‘pesky weeds,’’ or 
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they give some meaningless local 
name which confounds confusion. 
To all those who- love flowers, 
but are not capable of digesting the 
botanies, let me recommend the book 
that came as a revelation to our little 
group, Mrs. William Starr Dana’s 
** How to Know the Wild Flowers.’’ 
Doubtless it is already a familiar 
friend to many New Hampshire peo- 
ple, for over forty thousand copies 
have been sold. To identify flowers 
by this book is as easy as matching 
ribbon. About five hundred differ- 
ent varieties are described, and these 
are classified by color. In each sec- 


tion the flowers are arranged in the 
order of their blooming. The descrip- 
tions, which not only tell just how 
the flower looks to the average eye, 
but show a poetic and literary sensi- 
bility which makes the volume de- 
lightful reading as literature, are 


supplemented by one hundred and 
fifty of the most accurate full page 
drawings I have ever seen. The 
C. G., who had asked about fifty 
people the name of her little blue 
flower, bought this book, turned at 
once to the middle of the blue sec- 
tion, and there it was as large as life, 
self-heal or drunella vulgaris. 

It was on this book that our Wild 
Flower club was founded. We 
started with a simple constitution, 
which prescribes weekly rambles 
from the middle of April to the first 
of October, and we elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. 
A. P. Chesley; vice-president, Miss 
Mary C. Eastman; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Frances M. Abbott. 
We have gradually accumulated a 
collection of congenial spirits, num- 
bering twenty-five at present, beside 


our honorary members. 
xxiv—20 
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Every Monday afternoon, after the 
Shakespeare season is over, the 
casual wayfarer may see a crowd of 
female tramps in short skirts, old 
boots, and by-gone hats, armed with 
trowels and grape baskets, climbing 
stone walls, tearing their way 
through blackberry bushes, or kneel- 
ing in swamps to dig out the ferns. 
No silk waists or tailor-made suits go 
on these rambles. The route is not 
exactly 

** By slow Meander’s margent green 

Or in the violet-embroidered vale,” 
but rather up the quarry-scarred 
slopes of Rattlesnake, through the 
swamps of Turkey pond, along the 
meadows of the Merrimack, or in the 
tangled, but ever fruitful, thicket of 
Paradise. 

In two seasons’ rambles in the 
single township of Concord, we have 
identified nearly three hundred of 
the more obvious wild flowers. The 
club, as a club, do not bother with 
anything that has not a blossom big 
enough to be seen by the naked eye. 
Individual knowledge in many cases 
rises to the dignity of scientific re- 
search. We have one member of 
whom we are very proud. Miss Sarah 
F. Sanborn, doubtless the best botan- 
ist in Concord, with whom the scien- 
tific study of flowers has been a life- 
long passion, early consented to join 
our ranks. All the mysteries of 
ferns, mosses, and pondweeds are to 
her as an open book. She speaks of 
the polamogeton heterophyllus or the 
phegopteris dryopteris as other people 
do of butter and eggs. Although a 
post-graduate among kindergartners, 
she never wearies of answering our 
ignorant questions, and of imparting 
such portions .of her store of knowl- 
edge as we are able to assimilate. 
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Our weekly rambles begin the 
middle of April, weather permitting. 
One does not expect to gather bou- 
quets at that season, but there are 
usually a few stray blossoms, and a 
walk in the budding spring is of 
itself sufficient reward. We _ see 
plenty of blooming willows and note 
the yellow pollen of the male blos- 
soms. The sturdy, vivid green 
clumps of the skunk cabbage are 
prominent, and the red_ spathe 
sheathing the spike of insignificant 
green flowers is quite beautiful ata 
distance. 

Hepaticas are our first real find. 
I recall a walk of April 26, 1897, toa 
sunny slope beyond Glover's hill. 
We found hepaticas large and beau- 
ful, of all colors,—blue, lavender, lilac, 
and nearly white. Burroughs says 
that they are sometimes fragrant, but 
we have never discovered that char- 
acteristic. The hepaticas had doubt- 
less been out a week or more, but 
other flowers were just beginning, 
—the pretty little nodding bellwort 
or wild oats, and the ill-scented dark- 
red trillium. Dog-tooth violets 
abounded, as they do all along the 
base of the Merrimack bluffs, and 
Mayflowers were found there as in 
all our woods. 

On the same date in 1896 we went 
to Paradise to find beds white with 
the evanescent bloodroot, whose 
bleeding stems protest against pluck- 
ing the fragile flower. The equally 
delicate wood anemone is found there 
also, though it blooms in greater 
abundance on the Plains. The rue 
anemone we have not discovered in 
Concord. Very different from the 
translucent petals of the bloodroot 
and anemone, but growing near-by, 
are the little woolly heads of the 


early everlasting—pussy foot, the 
Swedes call it. The shad blossoms 
come this month, and you can find 
the bushes or young trees along the 
Little Pond road. You might mis- 
take the bloom on the leafless 
branches for that of a young cherry 
tree, were it not for the long petals. 

By the first of May the little bluets 
enamel the ground in every direction, 
and vidlets begin. A walk near the 
reservoir on May 6, 1897, discovered 
the small sweet white violets and the 
common blue ones, the delicate gold 
thread, and great clumps of the red 
and yellow betony. A little later 
this region abounds in the beautiful 
crimson bird-on-the-wing or fringed 
polygala, considered a choice rarity 
in many parts of the country. 

We never can keep long away 
from Paradise at this season. On 
the roth of May, 1897, we walked up 
the Northern railroad track, which is 
the true avenue to this delightful 
region. The back ponds are the 
haunts of hundreds of red-winged 
blackbirds, which fly off, startled at 
our approach. The side of the rail- 
road track used to be an excellent 
place for flowers, but little thrives 
now in the sand, which has been 
used for filling in the ravages of the 
recent freshets, except great patches 
of the field horsetail and those hardy 
vagrants, the common cinquefoil and 
shepherd's purse. 

The tall-stemmed yellow violets 
love Paradise and jack-in-the-pulpit 
bobs up amid the ferns. The glory 
of Paradise is its fleece of maiden- 
hair, and notwithstanding that 
bushels of these delicate fronds are 
carried off every year, the black, hair- 
like stems seem as numerous as ever. 
There are occasional clumps of crin- 
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kle-root or toothwort around some of 
the old trees, and I do not know 
where else to look for those white 
mustard-like blossoms and slightly 
pungent roots. Sc8res of little white 
nodding trilliums stand with their 
feet in the marsh, and a week later 
the hillside will be feathery with the 
plumes of the foam flower, springing 
up amid the pale lobed leaves and 
dried seed pods of the bloodroot. 
The white baneberry and the false 
Solomon's seal will then be conspicu- 
ous among the taller plants. 

The roth of May has another asso- 
ciation for me. Every year at that 
date I go toa place on the Shattuck 
road, not far from Long Pond, and 
break off great branches of the hob- 
ble bush, the most beautiful of our 
flowering shrubs. It ought to be 
called the wild hydrangea. Nothing 
can be more effective than the con- 
trast of its crimped, crinkled, yellow- 
green leaves, downy underneath, and 
the masses of tiny flowers, surrounded 
by the great involucre of false white 
blossoms. 

For two successive years on the 
18th of May the club has climbed 
Rattlesnake hill. I shall not soon 
forget the sight of last year when we 
beheld the pasture at the top of the 
hill one mass of scarlet columbines 
and white saxifrage. Both these 
plants love a rocky soil. We had 
found saxifrage on our earlier ram- 
bles, but we had not seen the ground 
carpeted with it. It seemed good to 
see enough of anything so pretty. 
Interspersed among the big boulders 
in the pasture were small thorn bushes, 
white with bloom. We always find 
the lady’s slipper on Rattlesnake, 
though the wood paths leading from 
the Little Pond road furnish it more 


abundantly. The woods near Camp 
Weetamoo also shelter it. In fact, 
it is the commonest of our orchids, 
except the dear little ladies’ tresses, 
whose fragrant white spikes are found 
beside almost every hill road in the 
late summer and early fall. We look 
for the pretty twistfoot about Holden’s 
pond, and Rattlesnake can always be 
depended upon for the true and false 
Solomon’s seal, wild  sarsaparilla, 
bunch berry, dwarf ginseng, and 
Indian cucumber root, though these 
are not rare in any part of our town. 

On May 25, 1896, we had an‘* all- 
day picnic at Long pond, walking 
from the street cars in West Concord 
to the Asylum grounds. At this 
season 


“ The dogwood calls me, and the sudden thrill, 
That breaks in apple blooms down country 
roads, 


Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me 
away. 

The yellow celandine, the bastard 
toad-flax or comandra, the huckle- 
berry, the golden ragwort, and the 
smooth, false hellebore, beside many 
flowers already well-known, skirted 
our walks. In a marsh back of the 
pond we found the swamp saxifrage, 
a tall plant, whose feathery bloom is 
rather striking in the mess. 

The latter part of May is the time 
to look for marsh marigolds, incor- 
rectly called cowslips. For two sea- 
sons I have picnicked at Broad Cove, 
on the banks of the Contoocook, and 
a certain spring near by is to me the 
place where 


““ Winking Marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 


The first of June, 1896, we walked 
over the Free Bridge road to the ar- 
senal. This is the lupine and lamb- 
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kill season, likewise the time for 
robin’s plantain, which the uniniti- 
ated think must be an early blue 
aster. The pretty little Audsonia, a 
heath-like plant with small yellow 
blossoms, nearly allied to poverty 
grass, grows or grew abundantly in 
the pine woods on the Bluffs. This 
is a fine date for ferns also, and the 
first of June, 1897, was devoted to 
Farnum’s ravine in West Concord, 
where a clear brook slips over mossy 
boulders, and a variety of great 
feathery plumes can be found, whose 
extraordinary names I forbear to in- 
flict on the compositor. 

A week later a trip was made to 
the banks of the Contoocook, where 
the yellow rock-rose, the beautiful 
azalea, and the exquisite twin flower 
were found. This last is quite rare 
in our region, and far be it from me 
to reveal the exact locality where it 
grows. I have found a great bed of 
it in climbing Gunstock (Mt. Bel- 
knap), and the pretty creeper with 
its pairs of nodding, fragrant, pink 
blossoms is worth going a long way 
to see. Another plant, not common 
in Concord, is the wild calla or water 
arum, which thrives in a swamp near 
Rollins park, and blooms about the 
middle of June. The pale corydalis, 
whose drooping racemes of yellowish- 
pink flowers and grayish leaves make 
it an attractive plant, can be found 
about this time covering a large 
space near the Borough road and 
the main highway to Penacook. 

By the last of June the thoughts of 
the Wild Flower club turn longingly 
to a certain meadow under and to the 
east of Rattlesnake Plain, the name 
bestowed by our ancestors on that 
portion of our township now occu- 
pied by West Concord. Some of our 


oldest and most substantial families 
live in this region, and they all 
occupy two-story farms. Beginning 
with the land of the late Deacon Ben- 
jamin Farnum and continuing up- 
ward to Sewall's Falls, one finds that 
the dwellings and some of the fields 
are situated on the plain, but a few 
rods to the east the land drops 
sharply down a steep hillside to the 
meadows and intervales of the Mer- 
rimack. Every farm has its own 
private roadway set in the hillside by 
which the owners drive from the 
upper to the lower story of the farm. 

One of these meadows, which shall 
be nameless here, has considerable 
marshy land, and it is one of the 
richest fields for the flower lover. 
The club went there on June 22, in 
1896, but last year being cold and 
rainy, we found that the first of July 
was early enough. Two of our 
choicest orchids, the crimson calopo- 
gon and the pale pink, fragrant po- 
gonia grow in this meadow. They 
lift their delicate heads, poised on 
slender stems, out of a mass of marsh 
grasses, sundrops, wild strawberries, 
queer, sparkling, hairy sundews, tall 
meadow rue, and loosestrife. Two 
other orchids, having little beauty in 
their small, yellowish-green blossoms, 
are also found there; one of them, 
the fen orchis, Gray says is quite 
rare. The meadow is bordered by 
the trailing stems of the carrion 
flower, a really beautiful vine, which 
has to be avoided only during the 
flowering season. At all other times, 
and especially when its odious minute 
green flowers have given place to 
bunches of big, blue-black berries, 
it is highly decorative. 

Though the calopogon meadow 
offers occupation for a whole after- 
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noon, we save a little time to visit 
another two-story farm on whose hill- 
side grows the gem of our whole 
township, the unparalleled, showy 
lady’s slipper. It grows in but two 
or three other places in the state, and 
is a rare plant throughout the coun- 
try. I well remember the shout of 
joy when our president first caught 
sight of this glorious creature, and 
how all our company knelt in admira- 
tion around it. 

By midsummer we have an em- 
barrassment of riches. The ponds 
are especially interesting at this time, 
though a trip in any direction seldom 
fails to bring abundant reward. If 
you go to the Turkey Pond region in 
July, you will find pitcher plants, 
orchids, and the swamp loosestrife. 
The latter encircles ar old dam on 
the river between the two ponds. 
Its drooping stems, six to ten feet 
long, which bend over the water and 
take root at the other end, and its 
pink, crinkled flower growing in the 
axils of the leaves, make it an inter- 
esting plant. I have never found it 
elsewhere. 

The smaller, fragrant purple-fringed 
orchis is so abundant in this neigh- 
borhood that we have named one lit- 
tle stream Orchid brook. The smal- 
ler orchid’s noble relative, the large, 
purple-fringed orchis, I have never 
been so fortunate as to lay hands on, 
but I know it grows near Big Tur- 
key, and_ specimens of this royal 
flower have been brought to me. 

In August the shores of Big Tur- 
key are rosy with marsh St. Johns- 
wort, which bears not the least re- 
semblance to its yellow kinsman, 
with which our grandmothers used 
to color their cheeses. In this month 
look for the burning cardinal flowers 


about the Turkey brooks. The old 
world has nothing more brilliant 
than this gorgeous lobelia. 

I must mention one more prize, the 
white-fringed orchis. It grows in a 
jungle somewhere about Big Turkey, 
—lI never should attempt to find the 
place again. We fought our way 
through marsh and underbrush. The 
mosquitoes devoured us, and the 
bushes slapped us in the face. 
We were wet, torn, weary, and down- 
hearted, but when we saw those 
spikes of absolute purity, we felt 
amply repaid. The young growth 
was so thick that we had great diffi- 
culty in bringing our treasures away 
unscathed, but we finally reached 
the roadway and civilization once 
more. 

It is not necessary to seek Turkey 
pond to find interesting things. Our 
own Horseshoe, though it affords no 
orchids, is well worth visiting. The 
bladderwort, whose curious yellow 
flowers look like golden jewels, can 
be seen amid its floating leaves near 
Walker's bridge. It is impossible to 
mention the haunts of all the mid- 
summer wild flowers. The pipewort, 
whose white, button-like heads in the 
Franconia lakes attracted the notice 
of ‘‘Fishin’ Jimmy,’’ is found at 
Long pond near the park. The pip- 
sissewa is especially fine along Chris- 
tian Lane in East Concord. The 
slender gerardia, whose delicate crim- 
son blossoms and thread-like leaves 
fill a glass jar so beautifully, is found 
in abundance near Sewall’s Falls; the 
spicy blue curls also belongs there. 
The yellow-stemmed dodder, which 
twists around the goldenrods, grows 
in the Gully and on the Fan, and the 
blue vetch is making itself at home 
amid the grass of our intervales. 
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The purple-flowering raspberry, in- 
correctly called mulberry, grows with 
tropical luxuriance in one place on 
the Shattuck road. That European 
weed, known as devil’s paint-brush, 
displays its orange tassel and black 
hairy stem near the homestead of the 
late Oliver Hart. I have heard it 
called arnica, a name that has also 
been misapplied to the fall dandelion, 
which gilds the highways beyond 
St. Paul’s school, and is so common 
along our sea-coast. New Hamp- 
shire arnica is found only in the 
higher altitudes of the White Moun- 
tains. 

The downy false foxglove is one of 
the few wild flowers that has not been 
eradicated from White park, and two 
varieties of it make yellow a bank 
which the bees love. Mention of the 
foxglove calls to mind a walk on the 
thirtieth of August, up the North- 
ern railroad track. We had been 
watching some spotted sandpipers 
‘“‘teetering’’ along the river sands 
and two boys who were not able to 
shoot them, and when we came to 
the Charles Farnum hillside we be- 
held a spectacle not to be forgotten. 
The white swamp aster, seven feet 
high, wild sunflowers, foxgloves, 
golden-rod, and silver-rod covered the 
bank, and, except for a few inciden- 
tal green leaves, nothing was to be 
seen but this magnificent tapestry of 
white and gold. 

When September comes there will 
be found few new flowers. Summer 
survivals, like the never to-be-shaken- 
off tick trefoils, and the towering 
trumpet weed, still linger, and of 
asters and golden-rod there is infinite 
variety. The ladies’ tresses is the 


one orchid to be seen, and we are 
glad to notice the delicate waxen 


spikes by so many roadsides. The 
closed gentian is abundant, and the 
famed, fringed gentian may (some- 
times) be found in meadows about 
Turtle pond and Batchelder’s mill in 
East Concord. Fortunately for its 
own protection this plant is a wan- 
derer and where you may gather 
bushels of it one year, next season 
may not show a single head. The 
witch-hazel closes the year with its 
delicate yellow fingers. 

In writing this little description I 
have purposely refrained from specify- 
ing too exactly where the rarer flow- 
ers grow, lest I should encourage the 
slaughter of the innocents. Wild 
flowers have more to fear from their 
friends than their foes. Colonel Hig- 
ginson laments that many of the most 
interesting have been driven into the 
recesses of the Green mountains in 
order to escape extermination. Every 
year we see some fleeing for their 
lives. Would it not be well in the 
nature study of the public schools to 
teach some restraint in indiscrimin- 
ate gathering, even when the object 
is analysis? We are all sinners in 
this matter. I confess with shame 
that I have brought home whole 
bouquets of calopogons and other 
orchids, though when I convoy a 
party to a particularly choice spot, I 
always insist that they shall leave 
half of the beautiful things they see. 

I have spoken of Mrs. Dana's book 
as the best for an amateur club, and 
I cannot too highly recommend it; 
but the members will soon become so 
interested in flowers that they will 
provide themselves with ‘‘Gray’s 
Manual.’’ Our state library contains 
an admirable collection of popular 
works, most of them illustrated, some 
with colored plates, which will be of 
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great help to the beginner. I must 
say one word for that monumental 
compendium, the three-volume ‘‘ Flo- 
ra,” published by Scribner. What the 
‘* Encyclopedia Brittanica’’ and the 
‘*Century’’ dictionary are to smaller 
works, that ‘‘Flora’’ with its de- 
scription and illustration of every 
form of vegetation in this country is 
to the botanies. A copy of it ought 
to be in every public library, and if 
individual flower lovers cannot afford 
to own it, a club should combine and 
buy it; but remember always to be- 
gin with Mrs. Dana. 

The true scientific method is ob- 
servation first, classification after- 
ward. The method of the schools 
has always been to reverse this, and 
usually to leave out the observation 
part altogether. That is why botany 
has been made such an odious study 
to many people who longed to be- 
come acquainted with flowers. The 
Latin names are all right in their 
place and very necessary to a thor- 
ough understanding of the subject, 
but they should not be given to stu- 
dents till the students ask for them. 

There are some flowers which our 
Wild Flower club is very desirous to 
see, but which we have not yet found 
in Concord. Among these are the 
small and large yellow lady’s slipper, 
the showy orchis, the arethusa, the 
white hearts or Dutchman’s breeches, 
the rhodora, the buckbean, the black 
cohosh, and the meadow beauty. 
We know that all these grow in the 
state, some of them not far distant 
from Concord. Any information 
leading to their discovery hereabouts 
will be thankfully received. Some 
much desired flowers we know to be 
beyond our reach. We do not ex- 
pect to find the sabbatia nearer than 


Cape Cod, and it is useless to look 
for the calypso, except in the Maine 
woods or the innermost parts of Ver- 
mont, but perhaps we may some day 
be favored with a glimpse of the yel- 
low-fringed orchis or the gorgeous 
butterfly weed.. Thoreau firmly ex- 
pected to discover the Victoria regia 
blooming in Walden pond, and Bur- 
roughs says if you only stay at home, 
all climes and seasons will come to 
your door. 

Following is a list of flowers found 
by the Wild Flower club in two sea- 
son’s rambles. The list makes no 
pretence to completeness. It is not 
an enumeration of the flora of Con- 
cord, but simply a record of amateur 
observation. The list does not in- 
clude very common flowers like wild 
roses, buttercups, and clover, nor 
does it include those flowers like the 
clethra, false dragon’s head, spider- 
wort, and thyme, which are wild in 
many places, but in Concord are cul- 
tivated in gardens. 


LIST OF FLOWERS IN CONCORD. 
(Found by the Wild Flower Clué in 1890-"97-) 
WHITE SECTION. 


Bloodroot—Sanguinaria Canadensis. 
Shad-bush—Amelanchier oblongifolia. 
Wood anemone—Anemone nemorosa. 
Star-flower—Trientalis Americana. 
Maianthemum Canadense. 
Gold-thread—Coptis trifolia. 

Early everlasting—Antennaria plantaginifolia. 
Toothwort—Dentaria diphylla. 

Shepherd’s purse—Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 
Early saxifrage—Sazifraga Virginiensis. 
False hellebore—Veratrum viride. 
Foam-flower—Tiarella cordifolia. 

Small white trilllum—Trillium cernuum. 
Painted trillium—T. erythrocarpum. 
Carrion-flower—Smilaz herbacea. 

Wild sarsaparilla—Aralia nudicaulis. 
Dwarf ginseng—A. trifolia. 

Spikenard—A. racemosa. 

Wild red cherry—Prunus Pennsylvanicus. 
Sweet white violet—Viola blanda. 
Lance-leaved violet—V. lanceolata. 

False Solomon’s seal—Smilacina racemosa. 
Hobble-bush—Viburnum lantanoides. 
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Dockamackie—V. acerifolium. 
Withe-rod—V. nudum. 
Arrow-wood —V. dentatum. 
Round-leaved dogwood—Cornus circinata. 
Alternate-leaved dogwood—C. alternifolia. 
Panicled dogwood—C. paniculata. 
Red osier dogwood—C. stolonifera. 
Bunch berry—C. Canadensis. 
Mountain maple—Acer spicatum. 
Hawthorn—Cratxgus coccinea. 
White-thorn—C. mollis. 
Winterberry—Ilez verticillata. 
White baneberry—Actza alba. 
Red-berried elder—Sambucus racemosa. 
Wild calla—Calla palustris. 
Mountain laurel—Kalmia latifolia. 
Poison ivy —Rhus toricodendron. 
Staghorn sumach—R. typhina. 
Virginia creeper—Ampelopsis quinquefolia. 
Black huckleberry—Gaylussacia resinosa. 
Blueberry—Vaccinium corymbosum. 
Andromeda ligustrina. 
Shin-leaf—Pyrola rotundifolia. 

- —P. elliptica. 

- —P. secunda. 

ao —P. chlorantha. 
Pipsissewa—Chimaphila umbellata. 
White daisy—Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 
Fleabane—Erigeron annuus. 
Horse-weed—E£. Canadense. 
Wintergreen—Gaultheria procumbens. 
Indian pipe—Monotropa uniflora. 
Mayweed—Anthemis Cotula. 
New Jersey tea—Ceanothus Americanus. 
Bastard toadflax—Comandra umbellata. 
Enchanter’s nightshade—Circea Lutetiana. 
Field chickweed—Cerastium arvense. 
Common chickweed—Stellaria media. 
Thimble-weed—Anemone Virginiana. 
Small bedstraw—Galium trifidum. 
Rough bedstraw—G. asprellum. 
Partridge vine—Mitchella repens. 
Green orchis—Habenaria virescens. 
Ragged fringed orchis—H. lacera. 
Three-toothed orchis—H. tridentata. 
White fringed orchis—H. blephariglottis. 
Fen orchis—Liparis Leselii. 
Common elder—Sambucus Canadensis. 
Button-bush—Cephalanthus occidentalis. 
Bitter-sweet—Celastrus scandens. 


Mild water-pepper—Polygonum hydropiperoides. 


Common knotweed—P. aviculare. 

Climbing false buckwheat—P. scandens. 
Arrow-leaved tear-thumb—P. sagittatum. 
Halberd-leaved tear-thumb—P. arifolium. 
Dalibarda repens. 

Night-flowering campion—Silene noctiflora. 
Fall meadow rue—Thalictrum polygamum. 
Water lily—Nymphea odorata. 
Arrow-head—Sagittaria variabilis. 
Water-plantain—Alisma Plantago. 
Round-leaved sundew—Drosera rotundifolia. 
Pokeweed—Phytolacca decandra. 
Meadow-sweet—Spirea salicifolia. 

White avens—Geum album. 
Rattlesnake-plantain—Goodyera pubescens. 
” —G. repens. 

Wild balsam-apple—Echinocystis lobata. 
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Yarrow—Achillea Millefolium. 
Wild carrot—Daucus Carota. j 
Water-parsnip—Sium cicutxfolium. 
Water-horehound—Lycopus sinuatus. 
Bugle-weed—L. Virginicus. te 
White vervain—Verbena urticefolia. 
Virgin’s bower—Clematis Virginiana. 5 
Turtle-head—Chelone glabra. 
Dodder—Cuscuta Gronovii. 
Datura Tatula. A 
White aster—Aster ericoides. , 
- —A. umbellatus. 
—A. multiflorus. 
—A. acuminatus. 
Sericocarpus solidagineus. 
Stone clover—Trifolium arvense. 
Boneset—Eupatorium perfoliatum. 
Bur cucumber—Sicyos angulatus. 
Climbing hemp-weed—Mikania scandens. 
Ladies’ tresses—Spiranthes cernua. 
. —S. gracilis. 
Pearly everlasting—Anaphilis margaritacea. 


“ 


YELLOW SECTION. 


Marsh marigold—Caltha palustris. 
Cursed crowfoot—Ranunculus sceleratus. 
Early crowfoot—R. septentrionalis. 
Dogtooth violet—Erythronium Americanum. 
Wood betony—Pedicularis Canadensis. 
Solomon’s seal—Polygonatum biflorum. 
Bellwort—Oakesia sessilifolia. 
Early meadow parsnip—Zizia aurea. 
Wild parsnip—Pastinaca sativa. 
Downy yellow violet—Viola pubescens. 
Celandine—Chelidonium majus. 
Clintonia borealis. 
Golden ragwort—Senecio aureus. 
Indian cucumber-root—Medeola Virginiana. 
Common cinquefoil—Potentilla Canadensis. 
Silvery cinquefoil—P. argentea. 
Winter-cress—Barbarea vulgaris. 
Wild radish—Raphanus Raphanistrum. 
Rattlesnake-weed—Hieracium venosum. 
Rough hawkweed—H. scabrum. 
Panicled hawkweed—H. paniculatum. 
Yellow avens—Geum strictum. 
Bush-honeysuckle—Diervilla trifida. 
Habenaria Hookeri. } 
Hudsonia ericcides. 
Rock-rose—Helianthemum Canadense. f 
Four-leaved loosestrife — Lysimachia quadri- 
folia. 
Yellow loosestrife—L. stricta. } 
Steironema ciliatum. 
Cow wheat—Melampyrum Americanum, 
Yellow pond-lily—Nuphar advena. 
Hop clover—Trifolium agrarium. 
Evening primrose—C@nothera biennis. 
"= —C. cruciata. 
si —(E. pumila. 
es —(E. chrysantha. 
Meadow lily—Lilium Canadense. 
Common Bladderwort—Utricularia vulgaris. 
Butter-and-eggs—Linaria vulgaris. 
Common St. John’s-wort—Hypericum perforatum. 
ad —H. corymbosum. 
e —H. mutilum. 
bed —H. Canadense. 
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Common mullein—Verbascum Thapsus. 
Cone-flower—Rudbeckia hirta. 
Agrimony—Agrimonia Eupatoria. 
Yellow sorrel—Oralis stricta. 
Jewel-weed—Impatiens fulva. 

“ —I. pallida. 
Elecampane—/nula Helenium. 
Wild sunflower—Helianthus giganteus. 
Ditch stone-crop—Penthorum sedoides. 
Fall dandelion—Leontodon autumnalis. 
Stick-tight—Bidens frondosa. 

” —B. chrysanthemoides. 
—B. cernua. 
Wild lettuce—Lactuca Canadensis. 
Sow thistle—Sonchus oleraceus. 
Goldenrod—Solidago Canadensis. 


ws —S. rugosa. 

« —S. nemoralis. 
sad —S. lanceolata. 
= —S. rigida. 

ee —S. cwsia. 


Silver-rod—S. bicolor. 

Purslane—Portulaca oleracea. 
Hedge-hyssop—Gratiola aurea. 

Smooth false foxglove—Gerardia quercifolia. 
G. pedicularia. 

Tansy—Tanacetum vulgare. 
Witch-hazel—Hamamelis Virginiana. 


PINK SECTION. 
Mayflower—Epiga#a repens. 
Twin-flower—Linnwa borealis. 

Twisted -stalk—Streptopus roseus. 
Lady’s slipper—Cypripedium acaule. 
Showy lady's slipper—C. spectabile. 
Pale corydalis—Corydalis glauca. 
Pink azalea—Rhododendron nudiflorum. 
Fringed poly gala—Polygala paucifolia. 
Common milkwort—P. sanguinea. 
P. polygama. 
Lambkill—Kalmia angustifolia. 
Cranberry—Vaccinium macrocarpon. 
Adder’s mouth—Pogonia ophioglossoides. 
Calopogon—Calopogon pulchellus. 
Spreading degbane — Apocynum androsa#mifo- 
lium. 
Hemp nettle—Galeopsis Tetrahit. 
Hedge bindweed—Convolvulus Americanus. 
European bindweed—C. arvensis. 
Parple-flowering raspberry—Rubus odoratus. 
Wild geranium—Geranium Carolinianum. 
Common milkweed—Asclepias Cornuti. 
Swamp milkweed—A. incarnata. 
Purple milkweed—A. purpurascens. 
Fireweed—Epilobium angustifolium. 
Small willow-herb—E£. coloratum. 
Hardhack—Spirw#a tomentosa. 
Pink knotweed—Polygonum Pennsylvanicum. 
Amphibious knotweed—P. amphibium. 
Swamp loosestrife—Nesw#a verticillata. 
Bush clover—Lespedeza capitata. 
= —L. reticulata. 
—L. polystachya. 
Common mallow—Matlva rotundifolia. 
Marsh St. John’s-wort—Elodes campanulata. 
Tick trefoil—Desmodium nudiflorum. 


“ 


—D. Canadense. 
“ —D. Dillenii. 
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Bouncing Bet—Saponaria officinalis. 
Slender gerardia—Gerardia tenuifolia. 
Sand knotweed—Polygonella articulata. 
Purple sandwort—Arenaria rubra. 
Trumpet-weed—E£upatorium purpurea. 
RED SECTION. 
Wild columbine—Aquilegia Canadensis. 
Birthroot—Trillium erectum. 
Pitcher plant—Sarracenia purpurea. 
Wood lily—Lilium Philadelphicum. 
Devil's paintbrush—Hieracium aurantiacum. 
Cardinal-flower—Lobelia cardinalis. 
BLUE SECTION. 
Liverwort—Hepatica triloba. 
Common blue violet—Viola palmata. 
Dog violet—V. canina. 
Bluets—Houstonia cerulea. 
Gill-over-the-ground—Nepeta Glechoma. 
Robin’s plantain—Erigeron bellidifolius. 
E. Philadelphicus. 
Blue-eyed-grass—Sisyrinchium angustifolium. 
Fleur-de-lis—Iris versicolor. 
Skull-cap—Sceutellaria laterifolia. 
S. galericulata 
Marsh speed well—Veronica scutellata. 
Wild lupine—Lupinus perennis. 
Large purple-fringed orchis — Habenaria fim- 
briata. 
Small purple-fringed orchis—H. psychodes. 
Self-heal—Brunella vulgaris. 
Blue vervain—Verbena hastata. 
Monkey-flower—MVimulus ringens. 
Blue vetch—Vicia cracca. 
Tare—V. sativa. 
Wild mint—Mentha Canadensis. 
Spearmint—M. viridis. 
Peppermint—M. piperita. 
Mountain mint—Pycnanthemum linifolium. 
Pickerel weed—Pontedaria cordata. 
Campanula aparinoides. 
Nightshade—Solanum Dulcamara. 
Motherwort—Leonurus cardiaca. 
Indian tobacco—Lobelia inflata. 
L. spicata. 
American pennyroyal—Hedeoma pulegioides. 
Wild bergamot—Monarda fistulosa. 
High mallow—Malva Sylvestris. 
Hog peanut—Amphicarpea monoica. 
Chicory—Cichorium Intybus. 
Asters-—-Aster patens. 
—A. Nove-Angliz. 
—A. puniceus. 
“ —A. cordifolius. 
“« —A. undulatus. 
Blue curls—Trichostema dichotomum. 
Closed gentian—Gentiana Andrewsii. 
Fringed gentian—G. crinita. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Skunk cabbage—Symplocarpus fetidus. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit—Arisema tryphyllum. 
Peppergrass—Lepidium Virginicum. 
Swamp saxifrage—Savrifraga Pennsylvanica. 
Pine-sap—Monotropa Hypopitys. 
Wild bean—A pios tuberosa. 
Lion’s foot—Prenanthes serpentaria. 
The list contains 282 species. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Inscribed to His Excellency George A. Ramsdell. 


Words and Music by the Rev. LoRIN WEBSTER. 
Feb. 28, 1898. 
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All hail! ye stur-dy sons of noble sires! Ye daughters fair, whose hearthstones glow with fires 
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All hail! brave hearts, and let the welkin ring !Old New Hampshire's praises let us _ sing. 

Our prod-ucts last beyond earth’s widest Ken, The Stone Face proclaims that we raise men 
They’ve stood forequal rights *twixt man and man, They are those who do be-cause they can. 
Ac-cept, we pray, the gratefulsongwe sing; Weswear fe -al- ty to Thee our King. 
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All hail! brave hearts, and let the wel-kin ring! Dear old New Hampshire's praises let us sing. 
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Some fain would praise the land of rolling plain, 
Shut out from glimpses of the vasty main; 

We love the beetling cliffs which daily seek 

The lightning’s flash upon each craggy peak. 

Let others boast their shocks of golden corn, 
Which yield them wealth and all their fields adorn ; 
Our products last beyond earth’s farthest ken— 
The old Stone Face proclaims that we raise men. 
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These men have been among the Nation’s great ; 

Their words have scorned, their deeds have conquered fate, 
When e’er from tyranny their swords could shield, 

They ’ve been among the first to take the field. 

With tongue and pen and strong right arm they ’ve fought 
Oppression’s battles, and for truth have wrought. 

They ’ve stood for equal rights 'twixt man and man, 

They are of those who do because they can. 


Long live New Hampshire’s great and glorious name ! 
Secure her place upon the scroll of fame ! 

Long live the honor of the Granite State, 

Though small in size, renowned among the great ! 
Our father’s God, to Thee we owe our birth 

In this fair land, most beautiful of earth. 

Accept, we pray, the grateful song we sing ; 

We swear allegiance here to Thee our King. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL. 
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THE GIRLS OF GOFFSTOWN. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


The girls of Goffstown is my theme, 
A large one, I confess, 

For poet, author, anyone, 
Who would such girls address. 


So I, of course, must be polite, 
And use a gentle pen, 

If none of them I wish to slight, 
Or aggravate the men. 


Our Goffstown girls are very neat 
And fair to look upon ; 

In crowded ball-room, home, or street, 
The daintiest ever born. 


Some of their eyes are dark and bright, 
Bewitching in their gaze ; 

And some like blue forget-me-nots 
Appeal for poet’s praise. 


Their lovely forms with grace abound, 
Light blonde and dark brunette, 

Each charming with a charm profound, 
Whichever you have met. 


Our girls are sensible and good 
As any you will find, 

In all their manners delicate, 
In all their dealings kind. 


Pure as the breezes on our hills, 

Their virtues I compare ; ' 
Free from the world’s corroding ills, 

The fairest of the fair. 


Like roses opening into bloom, 
I picture them apart 

From hateful things that have no room 
In any loving heart. 


A priceless gem, I place each name 
On memory’s golden string ; 

Let others with more skill and fame 
Add to my picturing. 


Such girls as these a king might woo, 
Their love most love excels ; 

May every man be worthy who 
Shall 77xg our Goffstown belles. 








HON. MARCELLUS ELDREDGE. 


Hon. Marcellus Eldredge, a former mayor of Portsmouth, died in Boston, 
March 12, and six hours later his wife also died. Mr. Eldredge was a native of 
Chatham, Mass. He was engaged in business in Portsmouth for many years, but 
retired some years ago, although he retained an interest in several banking and 
manufacturing enterprises in that city. Of late years he’ has resided in Chatham 
in the summer, but lived in Boston in the winter. He was elected a state senator 
from the Portsmouth district in 1876 and 1877, and he was mayor of Portsmouth 
in 1886 and 1887. He was a Democrat, and was elected by a large majority over 
his Republican rival. His gift of a public library to his native town in July, 1896, 
and more recently of an organ and set of memorial windows to the Methodist 
church of Chatham, will serve as lasting memorials of his thoughtful interest in 
the welfare of the place of his birth. Mrs. Eldredge, born Dill, was a native of 
Chatham, and her death and the sad features attending it, carried sorrow to 
many friends in Portsmouth, Boston, and her native place. She leaves on@sister, 


Mrs. Charles R. Byram of Wellington, and a half-sister, Mrs. Franklin J. Hamblin 
of Somerville. 


DR. THOMAS HAINE CURRIE. 


Dr. Thomas Haine Currie of Lebanon died April 3, aged seventy-six. He was 
one of the oldest members of the New Hampshire Medical Society, and was also 
for thirty-two years a member of Social Lodge of Masons of Enfield. He married, 
December 25, 1844, Ann S. Chadwick of Boscawen, who survives him. Since 
graduating at Dartmouth Medical College he had practised in that section of the 
state continuously. 


MRS. SARAH BROWN HOWARD. 


Mrs. Sarah Brown Howard died in Bangor, Me., April 7, aged 99 years. She 
was the oldest person in Bangor. Mrs. Howard was the daughter of Edwin and 
Temperance Brown of Stratford, where she was born. Her grandfather lived to 
the age of 112 years. When about eighteen years old she was married to Jere- 
miah Howard of Stratford. In 1837 they removed to Maine, settling in Corinna. 
After living in Corinna some years they removed to Exeter, and then to Bangor. 
In 1845, Mr. Howard built the house in Jefferson street which has been the 
family residence ever since. He died there in 1865, at the age of 67 years. 
They had ten children, four boys and six girls, six of whom are living. The 
grandchildren number over one hundred, extending down to the fifth generation. 
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AURIN MOODY PAYSON, 


Aurin Moody Payson, who died at his home in Malden, Mass., April 6, was 
born in Brentwood, June 27, 1809. He entered Phillips Andover Academy, and 
graduating, entered Dartmouth College, graduating in 1840. He was elected 
master of Berwick Academy, Berwick, Me., and in 1853 accepted the principal- 
ship of the boy# high school, Portsmouth, serving ten years. Afterwards he was 
elected master of the girls’ high school, serving ten years, and was then elected 
master of both. After teaching many years he resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent of the public schools of Wakefield. A few years after he resigned 
to retire to private life. He was a thorough scholar, a fine linguist, master of 
seven languages, and an able teacher. He was a member of the Congregational 
church of Malden. 


SAMUEL BUTTERFIELD. 


Samuel Butterfield, one of the best known hotel men in New England, died in 
Concord, April 16, of rheumatism of the heart. He was the son of the late 
Col. William Butterfield, formerly secretary of state, and was born in Concord, 
where he was educated in the public schools. His first training in the hotel busi- 
ness he received at the Quincy House, and later he was connected, either as 
manager or as the head of a department, with the American House, Boston, the 
Rockingham, Portsmouth, Hon. Frank Jones’s hotel at Sorrento, the Haynes hotel 
at Springfield, a leading hotel at Fall River, and the Crocker House at New Lon- 
don, Conn. He was a capable and courteous boniface and made hosts of friends, 
who will learn of his death with sincere regret. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, and by one brother. 


MRS. MATILDA BROOKS ABBOTT. 


Mrs. Matilda Brooks Abbott, widow of the late Hon. John Abbott, died in 
Concord, April 22. She was born in Charlestown, Mass., March 14, 1828, and 
had lived in New Hampshire since 1835, making her home in Warner until 1856, 
where she was married. Since then her home has been in Concord, where she 
was highly esteemed by a large circle of friends and acquaintances who found her 


intellectual and spiritual qualities a constant source of inspiration. 


SAMUEL H. MARTIN. 


Samuel H. Martin, an attorney, of Laconia, died April 26. He was born in 
Kingston, P. Q., August 28, 1866, and was educated at Laconia and at the New 
Hampton Institution. He studied law at Laconia, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1893, immediately after forming a partnership with his preceptors. He served 
in the house of representatives in 1895 and 1897. 
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